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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE fact that the British Four-Year Plan is hedged about with 

conditions and reservations is perhaps its main virtue. Whether 
the cause of caution is the wish to avoid interference with individual 
liberty in the name of a paper scheme, or a doubt whether the 
extension of the period of increased effort and sacrifice for four more 
years is possible, or an appreciation of the pitfalls of prophecy on 
such a vast scale, caution is both realistic and just. But since—even 
in the dangerous and obscure field of national economic planning— 
there is nothing to be said for infirmity of purpose, all that can be 
done to make this dream of 1953 come true must be done. A plan 
is in any case called for in the Convention for Economic Co-opera- 
tion. It is also common knowledge that the present Government 
has been considering the possibility of four-year plans throughout 
its life, although nothing solid has been previously published apart 
from the annual Economic Surveys. And common sense requires 
that foresight shall be exercised in all possible cases where the 
development of industry is concerned. But it is essential that 
nobody in this country, or in the other countries participating in 
O.E.E.C., or, above all, in the United States, should become dis- 
illusioned if the plan is upset—even drastically upset. The fore- 
word points out that the first stage of revision in the light of the 
programmes of the other participating countries is already in pro- 
gress, and consequently the figures now published, having been 
submitted on October 1st, are already going out of date. Attention 
is drawn in several places to the fact that the figures of the overseas 
balance of payments are based on the prices ruling at the middle 
of 1948. That is the most ticklish assumption of all, since the 
favourable balance of £100,000,000 forecast for 1952-53 amounts to 
only 4 per cent. of total British receipts from abroad, a narrow 
margin of error indeed. Finally, there is the proviso that the British 
people as a whole must increase their output per head, make the 
fullest possible use of the enlarged and improved capital equipment 
they will be given, and at the same time resist the urge to increase 
their consumption beyond the permitted percentage. It can be 
done. But it would be a mistake for anyone to think it can be done 
by means of another poster campaign. The hardest task of all will 
be to bring the plan home to the man at the bench, 


Turmoil in China. 


In China a creeping paralysis continues to overtake the Kuomin- 
tang regime. Peking is closely invested and the railway to Tientsin 
cut. Rumours that General Fu Tso-yi is seeking an accommodation 
with the Communists are not likely to be wholly without foundation, 
and even if he is not, the capacity of his forces to influence the 
fate of North China is clearly negligible. The Nationalist armies 
covering Nanking have shown no signs of possessing either the will 
or the ability to do the only thing which might temporarily retrieve 
the situation on that front—namely, put in an effective counter- 
attack. In the capital itself Sun Fo has succeeded, with under- 
standable difficulty, in forming a Cabinet in which the inclusion of 
Dr. Wong Wen-Hao, an upright and disinterested man of consider- 
able ability, is in a small way a hopeful augury. This Cabinet is 
pledged to “fight on until it secures an honourable peace.” The 
lack of grandiloquence in this phrase is, within the conventions of 
public life in China, striking; the absence of any reference to 
“crushing ” or “ annihilating” the enemy may reasonably be taken 
as a sign that the dictates of face-saving are being cautiously adopted 
to conform with realities. The plain fact is, as has been urged 
more than once in these notes, that the most urgemt need of the 
Chinese people at the present time is a cessation of hostilities. If 
it is the fate of all or much of the country to submit for a time 
to totalitarian tyranny, no prolongation of the present fighting can 
avert it. To continue a civil war whose military result is no longer 
in doubt is to create chaos wantonly ; and chaos is a bad prelude 
to anything—even to tyranny, for it gives the tyrant an opportunity 
of consolidating his power more firmly than he otherwise could. 
A cease-fire, on virtually any terms, would be better for China than 
a continuation of doomed and spiritless resistance by Nanking. 


The French Budget. 

It is not pessible to say that France is facing the budget, for 
everyone except a few leaders of the Radical party is resolutely facing 
in the opposite direction. M. Queuille has armed himself with all 
the weapons he can for what promises to be a most unpleasant fight. 
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The discussion of the main provisions of the budget must be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. The vote of confidence will be put 
if necessary. The proposals to increase tax rates by 10 per cent. 
and to raise a free loan, with an amnesty on unpaid taxes as a bait 
to possible subscribers, are in themselves so moderate as to disarm 
criticism from all but the most intransigent opponents of taxation. 
But it is still too early to forecast that M. Queuille will win his fight. 
There is this in his favour—that much as the Socialists and M.R.P. 
would like to bring the Government down, they will hardly be 
anxious to strike the first blow, if only because they do not want the 
thankless task of presenting the budget themselves. But Com- 
munists and Gaullists, standing in no danger of having to assume 
financial responsibility, have few political inhibitions. On such 
occasions as this they have even been known to vote in the same 
lobby. As for the taxpayers—or, to be more accurate, those who are 
liable to pay taxes—money and politicians occupy distinct places 
in their scale of values, so there is no doubt whatever as to which 
they would sacrifice first. All in all, M. Queuille will be lucky to 
survive. The finance committee has already refused to sanction 
the increase of taxes and the fiscal amnesty. Such utter irrespon- 
sibility has no defence, and it may be swept aside. The Chamber 
itself may be forced to vote the necessary measures of financial 
reform, but there will still remain the back-breaking task of applying 
those measures. In short, if M. Queuille wins through he will get 
no thanks, but only the satisfaction of knowing that he has furthered 
the cause of financial sanity and perhaps saved France from the last 
and disastrous round of inflation. 


Breakdown in Indonesia. 


It is, of course, deplorable that fighting should have broken out 
again in Indonesia, and nobody would deplore the turn which events 
have taken more than the Dutch themselves. They are not, either 
at the Hague or in Batavia, the short-tempered imperialists which 
they are sometimes accused of being. They have undoubtedly tried 
to work with the Republicans, but these young men have clung to 
an interpretation of the Linggadjati and Renville Agreements which 
is hard—the Dutch say impossible—to reconcile with the broad 
conception of a United States of Indonesia forming an integral part 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. The Republicans, in fact, 
want to make their independence a reality and the Union a 
formality, while the Dutch naturally think first and last in terms of 
the Union. The Dutch are the more irritated by Republican 
intransigence because the rest of Indonesia, in area and popula- 
tion much greater than the Republican section, is working the Union 
well, and prospering thereby, whereas the Republic is facing 
economic chaos. It is also claimed by the Dutch that the 
Republicans have been carrying on what amounts to an undeclared 
war against the neighbouring non-Republican territory ; they seem 
at any rate to have been unable or unwilling to stop murderous 
attacks on their opponents. But whatever provocation the Dutch 
have experienced, it seems unrealistic for them to claim that the 
United Nations is not interested in the present clash. The United 
Nations has always been interested in Indonesia ; its Committee of 
Good Offices is still on the spot, and has done good work in the 
past. There is no reason why it should not be of use again. What 
is needed now is not any more compromise paper agreements and 
constitutions, but for both sides to work the agreements already 
signed. If there is any clear evidence that one side or the other is 
deliberating sabotaging the agreements, then the United Nations is 
the best authority to say so. The resort to arms only makes a just 
assessment of responsibility for the failure of the agreements harder. 


The Church and the Native 


The South African bishops have done the Church as well as the 
State a notable service in the statement they have issued on the 
racial discrimination which the late Jan Hofmeyr so consistently 
and courageously condemned and the present Prime Minister, 
Dr. Malan, proposes to intensify. The bishops declare roundly and 
incontestably that discrimination between men on grounds of race 
alone is inconsistent with the principles of the Christian religion. 
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Men of every race, they insist, should be encouraged to develop 
according to their ability, which involves equality of opportunity in 
trades and professions, in education and social welfare, in every 
department of life. Least of all can there be any question of racial 
discrimination, or ineligibility for any office on grounds of race 
within the Church itself. This is a courageous, almost subversive, 
utterance by the spokesmen of the Church in a Dominion where 
black men number nine millions and white men not much over two, 
It will no doubt be assailed and misrepresented. For that reason it 
must be clearly understood for what it is. All it asks for is equality 
of opportunity, and it will be decades, perhaps generations, yet 
before any large proportion of the indigenous stock of South Africa 
will be able to seize the opportunities that should nominally be open 
to immigrant stock and indigenous stock alike. - But recognition of the 
principle which the bishops proclaim, most particularly in the matter 
of education, which is the key to everything, would be of immense 
moral as well as practical importance. Acceptance of it would 
remove a reproach which all admirers of the Union have regretted 
should rest upon it. And many who are accustomed to charge the 
Church with timorous hesitations will acknowledge that the bishops 
of the South African Province at least stand acquitted of that. 


Flying—at a Price. 

Between April and September of this year, the three British air 
line corporations lost money at a rate slightly below £8,000,000 a 
year. In the previous financial year they had lost over £10,000,000, 
This, by the standards of nationalised industry, is success. If it is 
not, then the public must have become singularly inured to failure, 
for the publication.of the accounts for six months attracted scarcely 
any comment. Possibly there might have been a more noticeable 
reaction had it been more forcefully pointed out to the taxpayers 
that they presented, on an average, £8 12s. to each individual, British 
or foreign, who was astute enough to make a flight in an official 
British civil aircraft in the first half of the present financial year. 
(Between October and March, when bookings are lighter, the gift 
will of course be greater.) It would be interesting to know how 
many of the people who, from necessity or perversity, insist on 
travelling by air, would be dissuaded by the additional disadvantage 
of having to pay the full cost of the service they receive. It might 
well be found that they were such a small proportion of the total 
that the experiment of raising the fares for the time being might 
be worth while, if only to bring the total deficit down to the level of 
£8,000,000 a year, which, under the Civil Aviation Act, may be 
covered by a State grant. It will also be interesting to see whether, 
in view of the present result, the Act will be amended to increase 
the grant or the corporations will be instructed to draw in their 
horns. Quite possibly neither course will be taken, and, such are 
the peculiarities of infant industries, that decision may be right. 
For the volume of operations is rising, and the deficit per capacity 
ton-mile flown is falling at such a rate that the corporations may 
be paying their way in three years’ time—if the rate is maintained. 


Barred Till 16 


The Minister of Education made no very strong case, in the course 
of the adjournment debate last week, for his Circular 168, forbidding 
boys (or girls) to take the new General Certificate of Education 
examination till they have reached the age of sixteen. The case 
against the circular is threefold—that whereas the aim of education 
should be to develop a child’s individuality this prohibition will 
inevitably tend to check the development of his intellectual capacity 
(the circular has not been called for nothing “ the slacker’s charter ”); 
that it interposes the will of the State both between parent and child 
and between schoolmaster and pupil; that it assumes, contrary to 
all experience, that a boy’s or girl’s attainments bear a close relation 
to physical age. One boy at sixteen may have the mentality usual 
in a boy of fourteen, another that usual in a boy of eighteen. It is 
futile for either parent or schoolmaster to study a child’s individual 
characteristics and abilities and treat him accordingly if the Ministry 
of Education, whose officials know far less of practical education than 
schoolmasters, is to legislate for all children by one sweeping rule. 
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CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS 


HE Christian world commemorates this week an event in his- 

tory, an event which has done more than any other in 
recorded time to determine the path humanity shall take. So 
much at least is true of the birth of Christ, whatever judgement 
be passed on the doctrines and theories and dogmas proffered as 
interpretations of the. historic fact. On all Europe and all the 
Americas, on all the Dominions to which a belief in the Christian 
faith has been carried from the land where that faith was planted 
by St. Augustine and St. Colomba, the event by which the 
chronology of our era is fixed has left an imperishable-mark. We 
may argue the causes of what is called the decay of religion— 
which may mean either indifference to religious truth or disregard 
of religious observances or both—and it is indeed well that they 
should be discussed, but no such indifference or disregard can 
change the fact that over a great part of the world’s surface some- 
thing rightly known as a Christian civilisation exists, that into the 
atmosphere so created every child in that region is born and 
that by its inevitable if sometimes imperceptible influence the 
destinies of both individuals and nations are in varying measure 
etermined. 

That, even after all the large reservations are made that must 
be—Russia, for example, once nominally Christian, has swung not 
merely into negation but into hostility—wakes strange reflections 
as we set the fact against the foreground of the Christmas of 1948. 
Is it to this that Christianity has brought the world ? No denial 
is strong enough to supply the answer to that question. It is what 
the world has been brought to in spite of Christianity. It is a 
salient fact, and not one to be dismissed as fortuitous, that the 
man and the party who drove the world near to destruction in 
1939 were the sworn foes of the organised Churches of Germany, 
and that the one Great Power which frustrates the hopes of peace, 
reduces U.N.O. to a nullity and keeps the fear of war alive today 
is a nation which has virtually expelled the Christian religion from 
its borders. Christmas will be kept this week in London and Paris 
and Washington and Rome, in Berlin and many lesser capitals. 
It cannot be kept, except as a throw-back to some earlier pagan 
festival, in Moscow. The States which acknowledge Russian 
leadership are in the same case. While Cardinal Innitzer cele- 
brates High Mass for the first time since the war in the reopened 
Stefan Dom in Vienna, in Hungary, next door, the rift between 
a Communist Government and the Church grows wider. Nor in 
Rumania or Yugoslavia or Czechoslovakia is the situation sub- 
stantially different. Only in Poland does the Church still exercise 
some influence. And even there relations between State and 
Church are becoming increasingly strained. 

Such is one line of division that severs Europe today; and it is 
by no means wholly accident that the political division, between 
totalitarian régimes and democratic, coincides so closely with it. 
To identify Christianity and democracy would be unwarranted ; to 
ignore the influence the one has had on the other would be blind. 
In what spirit then should the nominally Christian democracies 
read the lesson of Christmas ? Through the centuries Christmas 
has been recognised as the festival of peace. To cry peace where 
there is no peace is futile self-deception, but if peace hangs pre- 
cariously by a thread today responsibility for that rests not with 

1¢ democracies. They are resolved on peace between themselves, 
and threat or fear of war between the States of Western Europe 
is non-existent and hardly even to be imagined. It is the estab- 
lishment of settled peace between East and West that must by 
every means be sought, and though here again the West has little 
cause for self-reproach, it is incumbent, especially at this season, 
on those to whom it falls to handle public affairs or express judge- 
ments on them to scrutinise once more the policies they have 


sponsored, and see whether opportunities have been lost that might 
have been seized, whether even now misunderstandings could 
anywhere be removed and some inch of progress toward stability 
be achieved. The new discussions about an Austrian treaty may 
offer one such chance, foolish though it would be to build illusions 
on blindness to the past. 

These reflections present themselves at the close of a year in 
which the Lambeth and Amsterdam Conferences have been held 
and attained a large measure of success, and the Third Assembly 
of the United Nations has been held and registered almost 
unbroken failure. The apparent incongruity there is patent. If the 
spirit behind Lambeth and Amsterdam pervaded the world—and 
till it does such gatherings can only in a very limited sense achieve 
their end—there would be no question of a United Nations failure. 
But no one can pretend it does, and to deplore the repudiation of 
it by Eastern Europe solves no problems and opens no doors. Nor 
for that matter is Western Europe in any position to preach a 
crusade against Eastern paganism—or, in more modern termin- 
ology, materialism, It is better occupied in searching its own soul 
and acknowledging its own shortcomings, and considering how 
better to equip itself for the doctrinal battle against Communism. 
Can Communism be challenged by a better creed and conquered 
by it ? Faith in a Christian civilisation must be weak indeed if its 
power to compete with Communism is doubted. Some evidence 
on that point does in fact exist. It has occurred to no one to 
regard the basis of the occupation of Western Germany as essen- 
tially Christian. Yet, even if only subconsciously, the Allied policy 
does in large measure rest on the specifically Christian virtues— 
truth and justice, tolerance and even charity towards the conquered. 
And in the difference of the response of the Germans towards the 
Western Powers on the one hand and towards Russia on the other 
that policy stands vindicated openly. 

What, if Christmas brings, as it may and should, new heart- 
searchings and resolves, is to be the practical outcome of it all ? 
Much that needs urgently to be done in the world today seems 
utterly beyond the reach of the common man, It seems sometimes 
hardly less beyond the reach of those in power. Vast forces, now 
and then in the history of the world, are set in motion and grind 
their way remorselessly on to some tragic end. We are not quite 
in that case today. The forces are there, but they are not irre- 
sistible. The horizon is dark, but it is not incapable of lightening. 
In the face of dangers that undisguisedly impend it is for each 
man to make whatever contribution is in his limited power to the 
welfare of the world. Many contributions must necessarily be 
humble. They can most naturally and valuably begin, literally, 
at home, for it is on the home and the family that any Christian 
civilisation must be built. What is lacking in the homes of this 
country ? In the course of the recent discussion in the House of 
Lords on the increase of juvenile crime, no one doubted that a 
breakdown of parental responsibility and home influence was the 
cause of much that is wrong. That, of course, is true not in one 
range of society only. Children who are never taught the difference 
between flashy pleasures and firm-based happiness may make worse 
citizens than others left unhindered to the rude influences of the 
streets. On neither, certainly, will anything that can be called 
a Christian civilisation be based. One minor move in the right 
direction may be noted here. After the House of Lords debate 
discussions between the Home Secretary, the Minister of Educa- 
tion and the Churches were promised, and have in fact been 
opened. It is a wise combination, and the participants must not 
let the occasion slip. The State is assuming many responsibilities 
that belonged once to parents as well as to charitable persons and 
foundations. There is obvious danger as well as benefit in that. 
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If the humanising, and the spiritualising, influence of the Churches 
can be associated effectively with the pffittical efforts of the State 
the result may be not simply the creation of competent citizens, 
which is good, but the creation of Christian citizens, which is 
better. 

The world, let it be repeated, is what it is in spite of Christianity. 
Yet, when all is said, it is not a world to revile. It is a world in 
which, largely because of Christianity, men and women can find 
in a dozen spheres—family life, friendships, the enlargement of the 
mind through music or art or the wide range of books now so easily 
available to all—an enjoyment far more real and firmer-based than 


the rigours and anxieties and even fears that overshadow this mid. 
twentieth-century Christmas. And on the eve of Christmas some. 
thing more must be said. Even music and art and literature are not 
all that the human spirit needs. Every man, said Homer, has need 
of the divine. The same truth has been stated in different language 
by a thousand writers since. And what the world as a whole needs 
today is men conscious of their-need of the divine. It is by them 
that a Christian civilisation is built. It is on a Christian civilisation 
that peace must rest. “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good. And what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOPE the nation as a whole realises how much it owes to the 

Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, for the part he has 
played in the proceedings before the Tribunal at Church House. As 
a mere physical feat Sir Hartley’s cross-examination of witness after 
witness, added to occasional appearances in the House of Commons 
and political speeches at week-ends, is a notable achievement. But 
the capacity for that is the least valuable of the Attorney’s qualities. 
What Sir Hartley has set himself to do, and what he has most 
notably succeeded in doing, is to defend the standards of public life 
and insist on the complete impeccability of men holding public 
office. That was no easy or congenial task ; in more than one case 
the Attorney might well have left it to his able colleague, Mr. G_Ibert 
Paull. But it devolved on him to make good the Prim: Minister’s 
pledge that the inquiry should be exhaustive and unsparing, and it 
was under a constraining sense of duty that he directed day after 
day a remorseless searchlight on the conduct of men who were 
serving beside him in the Government. That he has substantially 
increased his already high reputation is, quite certainly, a matter of 
small consideration to him. To some men it is sufficient satisfaction 
to know that they have done what duty demanded of them. Sir 
Hartley Shawcross is beyond all question of that number. 

* * 7 * 

Two cricket balls figured prominently in Tuesday’s papers. One 
was hit; the other wasn’t. The one that was went for a six, and 
landed 98 yards beyond the bat on a lady’s head. It turned up in 
the King’s Bench Division on Monday, when Mr. Justice Oliver 
declined to give the lady damages. As it may yet go on to a higher 
court I refrain from comment. That ball was hit somewhere near 
Manchester. The one that wasn’t hit was bowled in the South 
African Test Match at Durban. It was the last ball of the match 
and one run was needed to win (“ There’s a breathless hush in the 
close tonight,” and all that). Gladwin tried to hit it, caught it on 
his thigh instead, and with a leg-bye resulting England had won the 
match. A historic finish, but not surely a very glorious one. “I 
made up my mind to put my body in the way,” Gladwin asserted 
afterwards. Well, that is one kind of cricket, but not the only kind. 
Catches, moreover, seem to have been dropped right and left, which 
is another reason why England won. Catches, of course, ought not 
to be dropped ; but neither ought they to be offered. 

* ~ 7 * 

The Catering Wages Commission is back on the subject of 
staggered holidays—and no wonder, for the August rush is bad for 
hotels, which have to refuse thousands of applicants whom they could 
accept, at considerable profit to themselves, at other periods of the 
year, and for the holiday-makers who have to suffer all the disabilities 
that arise from overcrowding both indoors and out. Something is 
hoped for from a change in school holidays after 1950, when the 
Ministry of Education’s celebrated new examination, to take place 
in the spring rather than the summer, is in existence. But it is not 
clear that that is going to help very much. Family holidays are 
determined by school holidays, whether the latter fall in May, June, 
July or August. Different schools might no doubt arrange to fix 
their holidays at different dates, but there are various objections to 
that from the schools’ point of view. The further suggestion, that 
the dates of Whitsun and August Bank Holidays should be changed, 
brings up my old friend, the question of the date of Easter. There 


is, of course, no more reason why the date of Easter should vary 
than why the date of Christmas should. On the contrary, there 
is every reason both of common sense and of convenience why it 
should not. If Easter were fixed on the generally agreed date, the 
Sunday after the second Saturday in April, Whit Sunday would fall 
at the end of June, and the August Bank Holiday could be postponed 
till the end of August or the beginning of September, thus shorten- 
ing the long holidayless stretch between August and Christmas, 
* . 7 * 

I listened with considerable. aesthetic satisfaction one day this 
week to a vigorous and heart-felt philippic by a distinguished 
literary personality on what he called the domination of the listener. 
Normally a country-dweller, he came to London for two or three 
years and congratulated himself on having discovered a quiet back- 
water in which to live and write. Utter and comprehensive illusion, 
He could, he says, have picked off from his window with a .22 rifle 
no fewer than seven receiving-sets (I can’t think why he didn’t). 
One or other was certain to be blaring at any hour of the day; at 
some hours all were blaring together. Now, he violently ejaculated, 
instead of the listener being disciplined he is to be officially 
pampered. The peaceful citizen is to be compelled to acquire at 
his own expense some gadget to silence his Hoover or refrigerator or 
electric iron in order that disturbers of the public peace may disturb 
it still more to their satisfaction than they do today. “Now who 
shall arbitrate ? Ten men [or in this case seven] love what I hate.” 

* * * * 

I am glad to see that The Times in a recent leading article, 
both discusses the importance of the work of almoners in the 
new National Health Service and makes reference to the excellent 
monthly, The Almoner, which the Institute of Almoners began pub- 
lishing some eight months ago. The Almoner has well established 
itself as an authority on medical social work generally, and it is very 
well that it should, for that side of hospital work, which is largely 
the responsibility of the almoners, was always important, and is in 
present circumstances more important than ever. The almoner, 
whose business it is to inform herself discreetly of a patient’s home 
conditions and make all arrangements thatemay be needed for after- 
care subsequent to discharge, can do what no one else has an oppor- 
tunity of doing in the same way to keep the machine human. That 
makes a career, interesting and reasonably remunerated in itself, a 
most valuable public service. 

* * * . 

What has made the Sunday Times go all genteel ? On its front 
page last Sunday were advertised articles (to be found within) by 
“ Mr.” Walter de la Mare, “ Mr.” Cyril Connolly, “ Mr.” Clifford 
Bax, “ Mr.” D. R. Gent, and so on. Perhaps, of course, all these 
distinguished writers insist on being “ Mr.” Perhaps they would 
really prefer to be “ Esq.” But it strikes the eye, or at any rate did 
one pair of eyes, a little strangely. All this with the compliments of 
Mr. Janus. 

* * * * 
WHISKY ET PURITANISME 
Les TRAVAILLISTES BRITANNIQUES 
CONTRE LES “ BoTTLe PARTIES” 


Le Monde. 
JANUS. 


It looks odder in French somehow. 
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PAKISTAN AND INDIA 


By HORACE ALEXANDER 


HERE have been moments during recent weeks when it seemed 
T as though the “undeclared war” between India and Pakistan 
in Kashmir must almost inevitably develop into a major conflagration 
all along the Punjab and Sind boundary. At the time of the 
Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference it had seemed possible that 
the good offices of Mr. Attlee or one of his colleagues might do some 
service in bringing about an agreement between Mr. Nehru 
and Liaquat Ali Khan. But no such agreement proved possible. 
Then attention was transferred to Paris, where the United Nations 
Commission for Kashmir, which had nearly brought the Govern- 
ments to an agreement in September, was presenting an interim 
report. But the Commission was in heavy labour over its report. 
Every paragraph seemed to take a week to write ; and meanwhile 
the news from Kashmir itself became worse and worse. Both sides 
had agreed not to aggravate the situation by aggressive action ; but 
each side was profoundly suspicious of the other’s good faith. Each 
thought the other was secretly taking advantage of its own com- 
parative inaction; and so there seems to have been a tendency 
for each to try to anticipate the “aggressive intentions ” of the 
other. 

Just when it looked as if the relations between the two countries 
had almost reached the last breaking-point it was announced that 
a conference had been convened in Delhi to discuss a number of 
serious difficulties that were still outstanding. These did not, it is 
true, include Kashmir ; that was not to be expected, as the Kashmir 
issue was still under discussion in Paris. Mainly, though not 
exclusively, it was to consider the troubles of Bengal. In Bengal, 
it will be recalled, owing to the courageous action of Mahatma 
Gandhi in partnership with Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the former 
Muslim Premier of that great Province, the division between India 
and Pakistan was carried out without bloodshed. For over a year 
the peace achieved through what Indians call “the miracle of 
Calcutta” has been upheld. Hindus and Muslims in both halves 
of severed Bengal have lived in peace with one another. But, owing 
in the main to economic causes, there has been a constant stream 
of Hindu refugees pouring out of East Bengal into Calcutta and all 
West Bengal. Most of the early refugees were well-to-do people 
who had relatives or property in India; but latterly as many as 
a thousand a day, sometimes more, were reaching Calcutta destitute, 
and there dumping themselves on an embarrassed West Bengal 
Government which was anxious to discourage their migration and 
which therefore refused any substantial help. Discontent grew, 
and the communal situation in Calcutta was looking ugly again. 
Hence the recent Delhi Conference. 

The outcome of the conference is officially described as “a very 
substantial measure of agreement.” ‘The details are not yet clear. 
It is to be hoped that they include an agreement between the East 
and West Bengal Governments covering the East Bengal jute trade 
and easing the whole economic plight of East Bengal, for this alone 
will be effective in drying up the flow of refugees at the source. 
A number of irritating boundary disputes between Eastern Pakistan 
and the adjoining Indian Provinces are to be settled by a special 
tribunal. Travel between the two countries (this apparently applies 
to the West, Punjab, etc., as well as to the East, Bengal) is to be 
facilitated. But probably the most important item in the agreement 
is the decision to establish permanent machinery for promoting 
better understanding ; machinery, in fact, to review the Press, publi- 
cations, broadcasting and films, to discourage inflammatory, hostile 
or false assertions in all these spheres. This is not a wholly new 
development, but so far it has not been effective. If the right men 
are appointed much good may follow. Among the journalists on 
both sides there are wise men who know quite well that good 
relations with the other country are essential ; but popular feeling 
has been so bitter that these moderate counsellors have been again 
and again submerged. 

It is to be noted that the first reports indicate a sceptical reaction 
in some quarters to the proclaimed success of the Delhi Conference. 
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This scepticism is not surprising. While the Kashmir fighting goes 
on there cannot be a full accord. Even an effective agreement in 
Bengal would not mean very much to the ordinary citizen of Kashmir 
or Delhi, of Amritsar or Lahore. But there is better news about 
Kashmir, too ; and that gives real ground for hope. It will be recalled 
that, while India accepted the U.N. Commission’s first proposals for 
a cease-fire and a truce unconditionally, Pakistan explained that they 
could not agree to stop fighting and withdraw their troops until the 
Commission was able to assure them that the ultimate Kashmir 
plebiscite would be carried out under neutral auspices, and that 
Indian agents must be in no better position than Pakistan agents 
to influence the voting. It appears that the Commission has been 
trying to meet this demand, without compromising the terms already 
accepted by India. There seems some reason to hope that it may 
have succeeded. The final decisions will be made in discussions 
with the commission in Delhi and Karachi, not in Paris. That is 
probably wise, for Indian and Pakistani public opinion must be 
carried with the decision. 


Suggestions have recently been made that all the talk about a 
plebiscite should be abandoned, and that a division of Kashmir, 
more or less along the present military front, should be agreed to. 
This would give Poona, Mirpur, Gilgit and part of Baltistan to 
Pakistan, and it would leave the Jammu area, Ladakh and the 
Kashmir valley to India. Nearly all this would probably be acceptable 
to the inhabitants, but the assumption that the people of the Kashmir 
valley, which is the most important area in the whole State, would 
prefer India to Pakistan would be challenged by every inhabitant 
of Pakistan; and it would even be questioned by a good many 
well-wishers both of India and of Kashmir. Probably the majority 
of Kashmiris are still devoted followers of Sheikh Abdulla, who is 
a friend of Mr. Nehru ; but, even so it does not follow that, in a 
straight vote, they would prefer adhesion to India rather than to 
Pakistan. Both their Islamic faith and their economic interests draw 
them to Pakistan. Anyhow, the issue is so manifestly doubtful 
that the people themselves ought to have the right to decide it. 
If, under genuinely neutral auspices, the majority vote for India, 
it will be a great triumph for the idea of the secular State. If they 
decide for Pakistan, India will at least be rid of an embarrassing 
problem. It is greatly to be hoped that both Governments can now 
see their way to accept the U.N. Commission’s proposals, and that 
a wise and courageous plebiscite commissioner can be appointed 
at once. 

Something must also be said about Hyderabad. It is not easy to find 
out just what has been happening there since the Indian troops 
marched in last September, though there can be no doubt that 
they were received with acclamation by the vast majority of the 
population. Pakistan’s tales of terrorism and atrocities committed 
by the Indian troops do not seem to be supported by any first-hand 
source of information. It is probable that there has been some 
victimisation of Muslim officials, perhaps especially in the lower 
ranks. The State Congress, largely led by Hindus, is no doubt 
demanding the replacement of leading officials by its own members. 
The main réle of the Indian army seems to be that of curbing this 
natural desire for revenge on the part of the hitherto disfranchised 
majority. India’s attitude towards the Nizam appears to be per- 
fectly correct, and it would be wise of the United Nations to accept 
the Nizam’s request to remove “Hyderabad” from its agenda. 
It might also be wise of the Indian Government to invite United 
Nations observers to pay a visit to Hyderabad and issue a report. 
But the Hyderabad issue is settled, though no doubt Pakistan may 
continue to raise it for its “ nuisance value” so long as the Kashmir 
fighting goes on. 

There is one possible outcome of the Hyderabad affair, however, 
that must be faced. It was an Indian who said to me: “The 
danger for us is that, having settled Hyderabad so easily, we may 
become so inflated with our own success that we become more 
stubborn about Kashmir. Having occupied Hyderabad so easily, 
we shall say, ‘ Why not go ahead and occupy Kashmir, too?’” In 
its Kashmir policy, one may perhaps venture to suggest that India 
is in some danger of falling, as Britain has sometimes fallen in the 
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past, into a pit of self-righteous rectitude. India’s case in Kashmir 
is enormously strong. Had her troops not gone in at the critical 
moment last autumn, Srinagar would have suffered indescribable 
horrors. Pakistan’s clever deflection of the frontiersmen into 
Kashmir, though it was by no means the beginning of the Kashmir 
trouble, put Pakistan in the wrong. Indian troops, fighting 
hundreds of miles from their homelands, in a country whose very 
existence meant almost nothing to most of them, have been fighting 
against aggression ; and they have suffered and are suffering. How 
much easier it would have been, how much more economical of blood 
and treasure, to withdraw from Kashmir, and to say: “You are 
nearly all Muslims anyway. Go and join Pakistan.” 

All this and much more can be said on India’s behalf ; and yet to 
the ordinary outsider, who is quite unprejudiced against India, the 
common-sense judgement seems to be: “ Yes, all right, you have 
done what you saw to be your duty. But are you now willing to 
withdraw and let the people decide? Or will you at least step 
aside and let their own accredited leaders meet together and decide? ” 
The world expects much from the leaders of India. It knows that 
they have learnt their politics from a great master in the school of 
public morality. Inevitably they are judged by the standards that 
Gandhi has set. If they can today show true magnanimity, and 
thereby bring peace to Kashmir, even though some of the conditions 
may look humiliating to a proud and sensitive people, the world 
will see that the spirit of Gandhi lives. The prospects for the whole 
peninsula, indeed for all Asia, will be sensibly brighter. _ 


THE PARLIAMENT OF EIRE 
By EDWIN REYNOLDS 

O a visitor accustomed to the House of Commons, the Dail 

offers a contrast which is partly physical, but, in its more 
striking aspects, predominantly psychological and atmospheric. The 
shape and look of the place are distinctly foreign to an English eye. 
The exquisite semi-circular chamber at Leinster House, once the 
theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, seems to be made for con- 
versational dialectic, where the rectangular interior at Westminster 
suggests a bruising match. Ceann Comhairle (the Speaker), in his 
black gown trimmed with green about the neck, might be a Protestant 
pastor. We are far from the high-canopied chair, the full-bottomed 
wig and the mace. There are no dispatch-boxes. Ministers rise 
from their tip-up seats in the second row (the front row is eschewed 
as having no ledge for papers) and speak from wherever they 
happen to be placed, so that one misses that moving up to the 
forward position, that play of hands about the box, which are such 
an essential part of our front-bench technique. It is all beautifully 
intimate, recalling in size and tempo the present House of Lords, 
in the King’s Robing Room, rather than the “ other place.” The 
Deputy in possession of the floor leans nonchalantly against the 
wood-work of the row behind him, often with his hands in his 
pockets. Mr. De Valera was standing like this when I had my 
first sight of him in the chamber—a don chatting to the common 
room. I was not quite prepared for this soft, muted apostle of 
resurgence. Yet he perfectly suited the spirit of the place. 

One misses, too, the strong tension of the House of Commons. 
Question-time in the Dail produces its crop of hostile supple- 
mentaries, but they fly back and forth conversationally—rallies of 
shuttiecock by contrast with our fusillade of musketry. Cheering 
and counter-cheering—all the deep music and magpie chatter which 
rise and fall continually as long as the Commons are not quite 
esleep—these are not heard. Ministers, even Prime Ministers, rise 
in silence, and resume their seats amid sedate clapping. A row 
is a row between two individuals, not a collision between embodied 
forces. You will wait long for one of those pitched battles, long- 
prepared and elaborately sustained on both sides, which carry the 
House of Commons through from dusk to dawn. 

Where, then, is the traditional fire, the wild streak? One must 
gtasp the paradox that the physical-force movement, and the whole 
complex of constitutional and semi-constitutional groups which 
have formed and re-formed in the last thirty years in order to gain 
by negotiation what the physical-force men sought by violence, have 





all alike grown up in an atmosphere much more akin to warfare 
than to party politics as England understands the term. The point 
of impact, so to speak, has never been between the parties on the 
floor of the Dail, but outside on the confused battle-fields and jn 
the execution-yards. And the front, whatever bitter dissensions 
may have divided the factions, has always been the front against the 
English. 

If you want to catch the sense of passionate will-power in Irish 
politics, you will not find it in the old-fashioned tirades of such 
a bonny Parliamentarian as Mr. Sean MacEntee—feared and 
renowned though he be for his invective. You must listen rather 
to the lucid advocacy of Mr. Sean MacBride, the pallid Dublin 
lawyer with the French accent who is now Minister of External 
Affairs. No one can use the language of reasoned persuasion more 
elegantly than he, but he uses it as a strategist directing a council 
of war rather than as a Minister answering to his majority. The 
word “authoritarian” will not do. Analogies with Continental 
movements based on personal leadership will be out of place. When 
one looks at Mr. MacBride and his little “Clann na Poblachta,” 
sitting there beyond the gangway, one thinks rather of Camille 
Desmoulins and the Jacobins. It is perhaps an inflated simile, but 
the nearest to convey the impression of quiet desperation made 
by those faces. 

The Irish can be very quiet. I was once fascinated by a Deputy 
who got up casually towards the adjournment of a long-drawn 
debate, a man at first sight wholly commonplace in appearance, 
with thinning hair, spectacles and a small moustache. He proved to 
be a Mr. FitzPatrick, a follower of MacBride, and in private life, 
as I afterwards learned, the proprietor of a café. He had no notes, 
and threw out his remarks with an ease not untouched by arrogance, 
his soft voice never rising above the conversational pitch, his gestures 
apt but infrequent. I had supposed him to be on his way to a 
ten-minute intervention ; but when the House rose he had been on 
his feet for the best part of an hour, and still held the floor when 
business was resumed next day. One could hardly call it a speech. 
To call it a chat would be to miss the Jatent force that made its 
character. He spoke as “a simple soldier ”°—one who had in his 
time been outlawed by both Fine Gael and Fianna Fail. He spoke 
of physical force with cool, friendly familiarity. It was a new 
experience for me to find myself addressed by an officer of the Irish 
Republican Army. For the half-empty Dail it evidently lacked the 
charm of novelty. - 

These subtleties and surprises dog the innocent abroad in Ireland. 
Melodrama and tedium merge into each other. The wittiest and 
gayest people on earth can lose themselves in a form of historical 
recrimination which defies caricature. One of the ordeals of the Dail 
is the quotation “for the record,” dug up and read out, regardless 
of length, to show just where your opponent stood in 1945, or 1939, 
Or 1932, Or 1921, or 1916, or at all of those dates. This pest, only 
less rampant in the House of Commons, makes an end of logical 
argument. As the speaker adjusts his spectacles, one can feel the 
vitality ebbing from the chamber. And even if the extract is relevant 
and provocative, it sets the debate off at a tangent from which it 
must take long to return. 

Your Deputy is, by and large, very ready to pause. The Irish 
have a reputation for fluent speech, but the Dail is in fact a patient 
assembly, where one can—and does—take one’s time. The approved 
manner is distinctly deliberate. Carried to excess, as it can be by 
some notorious slow-coaches, this style becomes soporific to a degree 
that can hardly be matched even by the choicest bores of West- 
minster. Even its skilled exponents fall under the hypnosis of a 
laborious rhythm. Speeches tend to be long as a consequence, An 
hour is common form for back-benchers in a big debate. Front- 
benchers may easily take more. Much suffering in the gallery of 
the House of Commons has taught me that Ministers always speak 
too long. Irish Ministers, however, have standards of their own. 
Mr. Costello, the leader of the present Coalition, recently took three 
hours to move the second reading of the Republic of Ireland Bill. 

This whole question of Parliamentary timing needs looking into. 
One sees in Dublin an extreme example of the weakness that afflicts 
more or less all deliberative assemblies, and may, unless checked, 
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rove a serious obstacle to the survival of Parliamentary government. 

mean the tendency to speak with a view, not to the immediate effect 
pon one’s hearers, but for the historical record, or for the headlines, 
or for one’s constituents, or for any of the hundred and one ulterior 
motives that distract the politician, There are periods in the Dail 
when it really seems that all sense of combat, or of persuasion, is 
completely lost. The ill-attended Chamber nods through speeches 
that are litte more than a series of quotations, filled out with 
pauses. They not uncommonly last an hour. Flesh and blood are 
not made to endure such interludes. 

What might not: be achieved by a master of Parliamentary tech- 
nique, who should set out to teach the art of being brief ? Burke, 
no doubt, and Sheridan, spoke long. But they did at any rate 
address themselves fairly to their audience. In these more impatient 
times the first aim of an orator who is really concerned to persuade 
those around him should be to get his argument into ten minutes. 
If this affronts his dignity, let him count the words in the Sermon 
on the Mount, or even the Gettysburg speech. And if it taxes his 
power of condensation, let him listen to the nine o’clock news. The 
civil servants who brief Ministers should be severely schooled. 
Young Parliamentary Secretaries, in particular, should be kept out 
of the clutches of men used to expressing their thoughts on foolscap. 
The lawyers (Eire has a plethora of these) should put themselves 
under the tuition of the journalists (of whom she has no lack, either). 
Under such treatment a Minister might win fame on either side 
of the Irish Sea—and perhaps even throw his voice across it. 


DOULEURS DE VOYAGE 


By D. W. BROGAN 

TEVENSON, I believe, asserted that it was better to travel than 
s to arrive. With this view I firmly disagree. Fate, economic 
necessity, professional duty force me to travel a lot, but, at the best, 
I can only say that some forms of travel, at some times, are less 
trying and time-wasting than others. But what I want to see in 
general use is Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s magic carpet, instead of ships, 
planes, trains, cars, buses, which I have been forced to use for the 
past six months. And my experience has made me wonder how 
much improvement, if any, the traveller (willing or unwilling) has 
gained in the past few years. 

There are some very obvious improvements. The ‘ Queen Mary, 
restored to its pre-war garish glories, is a very different vessel from 
the troopship that I last knew, with its recent relics of the hundreds 
of thousands of G.I.s who had been carried to battle in her. Indeed, 
both the ‘Queens’ have made a possibly excessive effort to return 
to pre-war standards. In first class, at any rate, you dress for dinner, 
and all the often tedious routine of shipboard entertainment is gone 
through as of yore. There is the same ingenious attempt both to 
make you forget you are at sea and to remind you of it in reassuring 
ways. You can easily spend the whole voyage away from sight of 
the sea and, in an exceptionally fine spell of weather, with nothing 
to remind you of it save the creaking and groaning of the ship and 
the vibration of the engines. These have not been abolished and 
won’t be, though one (female) passenger seemed to think that totally 
silent and yet moving vessels could be provided with no great effort 
—if men would only put their slow wits to the problem. 

On my voyage out on the ‘ Queen Mary,’ as on the voyage back 
on the ‘ Queen Elizabeth,’ I had to listen to the complaints of the 
purists who “ want to feel they are in a ship, not in an hotel.” In 
June they just had to put up with it; the weather was periect. 
But on the third day of the return trip, December ceased to be like 
June, the ominous ropes were strung around the passages, and, I 
was glad to note in the public rooms of the first class, they were 
coloured and I suspect of nylon, not hemp. It was for a brief hour 
or two pleasant to stride the deck, legs apart, like Columbus or 
Captain Bligh ; to see the great waves race after the stern of the 
great ship and 

“through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vex the dim sea.” 

But I am a good, ie. prudent, sailor, I got all the delights of 

seafaring that I need in a winter convoy in 1942, so I retired to my 
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bed, took a sleeping tablet and thus escaped the ordeal. Bed, not 
bunk, but in a storm a bunk is psychologically better ; you feel less 
liable to be thrown out. But the ordeal? Well, according to 
several eye-witnesses, the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ rolled almost to 
capsizing point ; with one or two narrators it rolled over that point 
and was saved in the nick of time. We were reduced to steerage 
way, and those hardy or foolish souls who stayed awake had a fear- 
some tale to tell their families and friends, a tale worthy of the 
survivors of the wreck of the Hesperus. I haven’t, since sleeping 
through a gale doesn’t count, 

The return trip was three weeks late ; strikes, fog and general 
devilry accounted for that. But the New York end of the Cunard Line 
did wonders in getting the ‘ Elizabeth’ in and out in twenty-four 
hours and in getting baggage on board, though we (and New York) 
were wisely denied the pleasure of seeing both Queens in dock 


together. At the Southampton end there was less speed and less 
skill. Quite a lot of baggage was mislaid, tempers frayed and trains 


missed. I am assured that next year all will be well, that the Ocean 
Pier will be back in service—and I am a credulous soul. 

How does crossing by sea compare with crossing by air? In 
the first place no air-line has yet mastered the art of looking after 
passengers as well as the great shipping companies have. There 
tends to be a rather hand-to-mouth air about the arrangements, 
True, no passenger has less right to complain than I. I must be 
one of the few who have twice lost a #ansatlantic air-ticket, in each 
case to have it returned to me by the courteous and long-suffering 
agents of the B.O.A.C. (a corporation whose efficiency has risen a 
lot in the past three years, whether because of or in spite of 
nationalisation I know not). But there are points that affect even 
competent travellers. All air-ports and terminals greatly exaggerate 
the keenness of the human ear. They rely too much on loud 
speakers—often unintelligible and in any case confusing and easily 
forgotten. Large notice-boards that can be read and memorised, 
the kind used in good railway stations, are what is needed. But 
the Victoria terminal has at last got that primary necessity, a left- 
luggage office, has improved its service in many ways and is no 
longer in any danger of confusion with the worst air-terminal known 
to me (and I know lots), the disgrace of New York. There across 
the street from what I think the finest and best-planned railway 
station in the world (Grand Central) is a badly-placed, badly- 
designed, badly-run and totally inadequate insult to the largest city 
of the machine world. 

But the great handicap of air-travel is its uncertainty. To travel 
with the necessary limitations of baggage and comfort by air and 
take almost as long as by ship is annoying. To do it and take 
longer than by train (a lot longer in one case) is infuriating. And 
air-lines are still coy in their refusal to admit that maybe all will 
not go according to plan. When I’m on a plane it very seldom 
does. I’m a kind of Jonah, but even luckier travellers have their 
plaintive stories of fruitless waiting for hopelessly delayed flights. 
Flying is still an adventure, not a certain and automatic way of 
getting from place to place. Nor is it as entertaining as going by 
ship. You are pinned to your seat and see little but cloud and, if 
crossing mountain ranges, some original landscapes. But you don’t 
get the pleasant thrill of seeing a fleet of French fishing-boats at 
night, their lights like Chinese lanterns, and no arrival by air has 
the thrill of the landfall by sea. 

For the railway fan America is now a paradise, for the railroads 
are experimenting with new engines, new coaches, new dodges to 
tempt the passengers away from cars and planes. One result is that 
the old-fashioned train is rare on the main lines. I know a young 
lady who has travelled many thousands of miles by plane and by 
Diesel and electric train and tens of thousands of miles by car, who, 
only this year, for the first time in her life (at the advanced age of 
five), had the privilege (which she fully appreciated) of going in a 
puff-puff. Not all American trains are wonders of modernity ; 
none is as startling, in fact, as the Paris-Strasbourg “ Micheline.” 
And some recall the Civil War, and so do some stations. There is 
a peculiar pleasure in starting from a station which, like that of 
the Louisville and Nashville at New Orleans, recalls the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Ages as much as the G.W.R. station at Oxford. 
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nay the L.M.S. station at Oxford. For in this quaint relic of ante- 
bellum culture stands a magnificent steel, aluminium, chromium 
monster with, I may say, food and service worthy of the equipment. 

And there is always the personal problem, so I should like to 
pay tribute to the bus-driver from Montgomery to Selma (Alabama), 
who courteously held up his bus till my bags arrived from the 
Jefferson Davis hotel—and still more to the amiability of the other 
passengers. One could almost hear the rustle of crinolines and the 
polite speech of future officers of the army of the Confederate States. 

But travelling is for those who like it. I could praise some means 
of travel and blame others, but du Bellay is right; the happy 
traveller is he who rejoices when he is 

“retourné, plein d’usage et raison, 
Vivre entre ses parents le reste de son age.” 
I fly to Paris next week. 


THE OUTLOOK IN SIAM 


By JOHN BAILEY 


HOSE of us who lived and worked in Siam during the years 
between the wars did not find, when we returned to England 
for our periodical spells of leave, that even the more intelligent 
of the people we met, if they had no Far Eastern affinities, evinced 
any very lively interest in the country whence we had come. Out 
of politeness they may have put to us a few questions about cats or 
climate, but that was about as far as their interest went. It may 
have been different in Scotland; certainly it is now in England. 
The questions put to us are earnest, often anxious. Our friends 
want to know whether in Siam democracy will prevail over Com- 
munism, or whether the Siamese wish to be closely related to us 
politically and economically. Questions arise out of questions. 

To any question about “the Siamese” one almost automatically 
replies, “It depends what you mean.” The great bulk of the 
Siamese are peasants, the men—and women—in the paddy-field. 
They enjoy, or suffer, littke education as we understand education. 
To them whate’er is best administered is best; they are naturally 
obedient to authority in whatever shape it appears to them. The 
form of government they really comprehend is an autocracy. This 
is only natural because of Siam’s past, especially as the country may 
be held to have enjoyed its golden age under the wise and benevolent 
autocracy of King Chulalongkorn, who died as recently as 1910 after 
a reign of more than forty years. Democracy, if the peasants think 
about it at all, they must find puzzling ; in the Siam of a not very 
remote past everyone knew his place and usually found it best to 
keep to it. 

There is a true tale of a peasant who asked a prince, at the time 
when the old order was yielding place to new, “ Who is this fellow 
Constitution that they’re all talking about?” It is quite possible 
that the Siamese peasantry might not find a Communist, and there- 
fore totalitarian, régime galling until it interfered too drastically 
with the use and enjoyment of their paddy-fields. But what, in that 
event, the Siamese peasantry might do is, in the jargon of the day, 
anybody’s guess ; nor need we assume that that event will ever come 
about. The point is that the vast majority of Siam’s fifteen million 
inhabitants will have nothing much to say about it until it does 
come about—if it ever does. 

Who, then, are the Siamese that may have a say in political 
matters ? In theory, of course, everyone with a right to vote has 
such a say. In practice it is even less so—far less—than in this 
country. The voters of Siam outside Bang ok tend to find the 
process of election bewildering rather than exciting or even inter- 
esting ; they find the easiest course is to vote as they are told by a 
candidate whom they know and respect, or, if there is no such 
candidate, by the candidate who promises them the most milk and 
honey. In Bangkok the voters are rather more sophisticated ; they 
are largely of mixed descent, and in temperament and vocation far 
from ingenuous. They prefer cash to credit. 

In Siam politics were not long ago, and probably still are, almost 
purely personal affairs. Political parties were cliques or factions 
formed round individuals of personality and persuasion. The cliques 
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were formed of professional men (nearly always lawyers), ex-Officers 
or officials, business-men (who would not have become business-meg 
if they had not in them a strong strain of Chinese), journalists of 
owners of newspapers (and journalism is a very crude affair in Siam), 
Some of these took to politics with a genuine desire to be of use 
to their country, but many more, one fears, to gain advantage for 
themselves. But let us be charitable; most of our motives are 
mixed. Membership of the cliques or factions could change in g 
bewildering fashion ; one often used to feel as if one were watching 
swarms of small goldfish swirling in a correspondingly small pond, 
Many of these politicians were shrewd enough in their way, but 
most were abysmally ignorant of the great world outside. Perhaps 
the war has altered this. 


But when all is said and done, the clique that is likely to matter 
now, as it mattered then, is the military clique. Many foreigners 
must be of the opinion that as a class the officers of the Siamese 
army are better educated and have a greater knowledge of the 
world than any other class in Siam ; their numbers, too, are respect- 
able. Though not devoid of the Siamese tendency to split up into 
factions, they are equally not devoid of esprit de corps. Above all 
they possess the means of enforcing their views. Soldiers have 
breught about political changes in Siam before now and may again, 
and without any great regard for the constitution or for democracy, 
however much lip-service they may give to both. Not for a moment 
should it be inferred that the soldiers would have any love for 
Communism as an ideology. What the politically-minded Siamese 
soldier is most likely to want is a military oligarchy ; what the civilian 
is most likely.to want is to be an oligarch. Neither is likely to 
mind very much how he gets what he wants, if he wants it badly, 


But it is not -so much the Siamese who may be dreaming of 
political changes in Siam. All Communists are skilled in preparing 
and fomenting trouble ; Russians and Chinese are past masters. It 
is doubtful whether the Russians are doing more at the moment than 
preparing the ground, though that is grave enough in all conscience. 
It seems rather as if they were preparing the way for preachers rather 
than actively propagating the gospel of Communism. Nowhere 
does the Communist seed fall exclusively on stony ground ; and it 
would be odd if it showed no signs of sprouting in Siam, though one 
would expect it to be no more fruitful in Siam than in this country. 
One imagines the Chinese Communist to favour more violent 
methods, and his watchword to be: “Sois mon frére, ou je te 
tue.” That is no way to make the Siamese one’s brother. Neither 
Russians nor Chinese would overlook the value of silver, or paper, 
bullets, and with them they might win over the tough guys of 
Bangkok and the masterless men of the provinces. Nevertheless it 
is the Siamese armed forces who hold the best persuaders ; they 
would not submit lightly to any form of Chinese direction. 

How, one may ask, is Communism to be repelled in Siam ? That 
is a matter for the Siamese themselves. For all we know here it 
may not need repelling, though it would be as well to be ready to 
repel it. What aid and encouragement can we, the British, give 
Siam? As to aid, we have good men on the spot to consult with 
the Siamese and advise the Foreign Office, and it may surely be 
presumed that the Foreign Office is not packed with pre-fabricated 
ideas. As to encouragement, nothing succeeds like success, and the 
best encouragement we can afford Siam is Sur success in stamping 
out Communist violence in Malaya. From all accounts the Siamese 
authorities are not reluctant to co-operate in that necessary and 
urgent duty. 

This shows that the Siamese authorities, or governing class, what- 
ever that may be just now, are at least not averse from close political 
relations with us. There is just now an economic mission from Siam 
in England, so that the same may be said of economic relations. 
These may be complicated by the problem of acquiring Siamese 
rice at fair prices for our people in Malaya and elsewhere, but that 
problem should not be insoluble. However all this may be, there 
is no getting away from the fact that, though we have much to gain 
from close political and economic relations with Siam, Siam itself 
stands to gain a good deal more, To remind Siam of that in and 
out of season would be neither courteous nor tactful, but the fact 
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femains none the less; and in their own interests the Siamese 
ghould not forget it. 

Nor need we remind ourselves that the Siamese Government came 
down on the wrong side of the fence in 1941. If we could have 
guaranteed armed assistance or protection they would have come 
down on our side; we, for our part, should bear that in mind. 
Siam can never become a bastion against Communism or anything 
else without outside assistance. Where is Siam to look for such 
assistance if not to us, the near neighbours? It is a far cry to 
America or even to the Philippines, and it is not the least disparage- 
ment of America’s good faith and good works to assert that it is 
the British who in the past have been the most helpful, disinterested 
and consistent friends of Siam. It is not too much to believe that 
Siam will look to us as such in the future. Is it too much to 
expect that we shall not fail her ? 


B.R’s FIRST YEAR 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 

WELVE months ago many people were busy guessing what 
changes the nationalisation of the railway companies would 
bring, and those who knew most were naturally the most sober in 
prophecy. They knew that the Railway Executive inherited from the 
war a “ welter of technical woes and worries.” They knew, too, that 
the most obstinate of them were occurring at the worst possible 
centres of the intricate and sensitive fabric of railway organisation. 
Track repairs were badly in arrears, and the system was 6,000 coaches 
short of what it needed. There was a serious shortage of labour, 
especially among cleaners in the engine sheds. Finance, too, was 
worrying, so bad had been the bargain which the old companies had 
been forced to accept from the Government in the war. Without 
steel very little could be done, and who knew—certainly the Railway 

Executive did not—how much steel the railways would get? 

In the event, it has had less than it was promised. This is the real 

eason why there are still no sleeping-cars and very few restaurant 
cars on any except London trains. Given the circumstances, far 
more has been achieved than a year ago seemed remotely possible. 
Most of the old-named expresses have been restored and new ones 
added to them. There has been a vast improvement in cross-country 
services, such as Bournemouth to Birkenhead and Bournemouth to 
Newcastle, both of which now run daily and with restaurant-cars. 
The track has been restored to safety, and many, though nothing 
like enough, new coaches have been and are being built. But the 
August Bank Holiday week-end showed how near the bone the rail- 
ways still are, for on that Saturday there were only eleven coaches 
in the whole of Britain which were not used. 

Most people’s interest in railways is centred upon the steam 
engine, and undoubtedly the biggest event in the railway world in 
1948 was the great locomotive exchange. At various times in the past 
there have been desultory exchanges of single engines between two 
railway companies, and the testing of them against each other. 
Though this had only been done in a very small way, the practical 
results had been great. Thus the London and North Western were 
taught the merits of superheating by the London, Brighton and South 
Coast ; and the astonishing success of a Great Western “Castle” 
and its effortless superiority over anything the L.M.S. could put 
against it in 1926 had led to the appointment of the Swindon-trained 
Sir William Stanier to be Chief Engineer at Crewe, and the re-design- 
ing of the entire fleet of L.M.S. engines by him. A similar test 
between the Great Western and the L.N.E.R. in 1925, in which again 
the “ Castle” engine carried all before it, was in part responsible for 
the free hand which the L.N.E.R. directors gave Sir Nigel Gresley. 

These two men were by common consent the outstanding loco- 
motive designers of the inter-war period, and before the war came 
they had both completed the bulk of their work in furnishing their 
respective companies with fleets of completely new and immensely 

engines. Had these two lines tried to go through the war 
the types of engines which dominated them before Stanier and 
Gresley reigned in Crewe and Doncaster, they must surely have 


town utterly under the strain. Thus it is not extravagant 
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to say that the borrowing of a single Great Western “ Castle” to run 
for a week from Euston to Carlisle and from King’s Cross to New- 
castle turned out to be not the least of the factors which beat the 
Germans. Of such impartance a locomotive exchange can be. 

But an omnibus exchange between all four lines at once, lasting 
for three months or more, has never been tried before ; and probably 
it is true to say that only a nationalised system could have done it. 
During the summer the largest express engines, representative mixed 
traffic engines and freight engines of each of the four old companies 
were set to compete with each other and on each other’s routes. 
(Not even British Railways can make everything neat and tidy ; it 
was found that the engines of the Great Western—individualistic 
as always—could not run on the L.M.S. or the Southern, because 
they were too wide for clearance; the broad-gauge tradition dies 
hard.) These trials were exceedingly comprehensive, but there were 
gaps in them. It is difficult to see why the Great Western “ Castles,” 
the Southern “ Nelsons,” the North Eastern “Green Arrows” and 
the L.M.S. “ Jubilees ” were left out ; and it was surely a very odd 
system of measurement which took a Southern “ West Country” 
engine, labelled it “ Mixed Traffic,” and set it to run against engines 
like the North Eastern “ Antelope,” which is about half its size. 

All these engines pulled the same weight of train on the same track 
in ordinary service conditions, and burned the same coal. Each did 
three trial trips to learn the road, and three trips with a recording 
angel of a dynamometer car behind them. All this had results which 
were more practical than picturesque, though the picturesque was 
there too. It was undoubtely diverting to see the Southern engine 
* Bude ” running over the Pass of Killiecrankie ; and it will be long 
before I forget the man at Waterloo who caught sight of the L.M.S. 
“City of Bradford ” at the head of the Atlantic Coast Express, stared 
at it unbelievingly, looked again and yet again, scratched his head, 
and then said, “ You see funny things nowadays, don’t you ?” There 
was also the Southern driver who, when he got on to the Highland 
Line, found that he needed an interpreter far more than he needed 
a pilotman. 

What was recorded in the dynamometer cars about coal-consump- 
tion and a host of other technical details the Railway Executive has 
so far treated as a great mystery not to be gazed upon by the vulgar. 
But that is not to say that nothing is known abour the broad results 
of the tests, for experienced students of railways had but to travel in 
the trains concerned to discover quite a lot for themselves. This they 
did, and the sum of their agreed conclusions appears to be that three 
types of engine were proved to be altogether outstanding. These 
were the Southern streamlined engines, the L.M.S. rebuilt “ Royal 
Scots ” and the L.N.E.R. “ Antelopes.” Whatever one reads about 
the exchanges, it is over these three engines that the ecstasies come. 
A year ago I prophesied that, when locomotive standardisation had 
been completely carried through, there would only be eleven different 
types of engine running in Great Britain ; and of the existing types 
I ventured to suggest that, among others, the Southern Streamliners 
and the North Eastern “ Antelopes” would be perpetuated. It is a 
particular joy to add now the rebuilt “ Royal Scots” of the L.M.S. 
to this list since, aesthetically considered, they are, I think, the best- 
looking railway engines in the world. 

During the year British Railways have completed another project 
set in motion years ago by the L.M.S. and the L.N.E.R. jointly—the 
Rugby testing-station for engines. An engine can be taken there and 
run at full speed in a shed for as long as may be required, and the 
whole of its performance in every detail can be exhaustively tested. 
Thus armed with the knowledge the locomotive exchanges of the 
summer have provided, and with the chance of endless testing in the 
new station at Rugby, we should probably know by this time next 
year which of the present engines will be allowed to fade out until 
they be no more seen, and which will be the prototypes of the 
intensive standardisation to come, 

During the year the Railway Executive seems to have passed 
sentence of eventual death on the small country station, and both 
Sir Eustace Missenden and the Chairman of the Transport Commis- 
sion have been speaking about the saving of money and the increase 
of efficiency which the gradual disappearance of the “ parliamentary ” 
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stopping train from the main trunk lines will make possible. No 
doubt it is true that if you can clear out of the way the train which 
stops at every station from, say, Cambridge to Bishop’s Stortford 
you have freed the line to take many more expresses from Cambridge 
to Liverpool Street than it can take now. But the country station, 
with its garden, its single porter, and its stationmaster who is a friend 
to everybody for miles around who uses the station, has won a 
place of its own both in the English tradition and also in English 
literature. The’ scene of one of the most purely comic short stories 
ever written was a Sussex country station as Kipling saw it. Efficiency 
and speed are both ruthless iconoclasts. 


SEE HOW THEY GO 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


IKINGS, in open boats, crossed the Atlantic hundreds of years 

before Columbus. How they kept their boats afloat in Atlantic 
seas or endured the exposure I do not know, even in the mild 
season that comes in April and May. But that was not the greatest 
part of the Vikings’ feat. Not more than three hundred years ago, 
it is believed, some unknown seamen crossed the Atlantic in a 
rowing-boat. Many times since, shipwrecked crews, from Captain 
Bligh’s downwards, have come miraculously to safety in suicide 
craft. What is really remarkable about the Viking voyages is that 
they were made, so far as is known, without the help of guiding 
instruments. Earlier seamen, like the Greeks, the Phoenicians and 
the Chinese, had their lode-stone, the lump: of magnetic iron which 
foreran the compass ; they knew, too, about the form of the earth 
and the relationship of the height of the sun to latitude. Anyway, 
most of them hugged the coast. But the Vikings launched them- 
selves into the wide ocean with nothing but the North Star and pure 
seamanship to guide them. 

Few seamen today rely on pure seamanship. ‘True, during the 
Jast war I did meet a Merchant Navy skipper who had a contempt 
for charts and instruments. He used to judge his position along the 
East Coast by the colour of the water or even, so he said, by its 
taste. But such men grow rarer as seamanship becomes less of an 
art and more of an exact science. You can see that development for 
yourself at the Exhibition of Navigation Through the Ages which 
the Royal Geographical Society and the newly-formed Institute of 
Navigation are holding every weekday until January 31st at the 
Royal Geographical Society’s building in London. 

One of the oldest exhibits there is the astrolabe. This instrument, 
originally devised by Hipparchus in 150 B.c., measured altitude. 
For centuries it was used only on land, and even Chaucer’s famous 
treatise, written in 1387 for his ten-year-old son “little Lewis,” 
barely mentions its use at sea. But the latitude of a place or a 
ship—that is, its distance from the equator—can be calculated from 
the height of the sun at noon ; and by the following century seamen 
had learned to get this priceless information from an astrolabe. 
Unfortunately, longitude, or the distance of a ship east or west of 
a given place, is measured by the daily rotation of the earth, and 
until a reliable sea-clock could be devised seamen had first to make 
the required latitude and then steer their ship east or west to its 
landfall. 

This procedure had _ serious drawbacks, and tremendous 
efforts were made to find longitude. It was mainly for this end 
that the Royal Observatory at Greenwich was founded in 1675. In 
1714 Parliament passed an Act “for providing a publick reward for 
such person or persons as shall discover the Longitude.” But it 
was not until 1772 that the Board of Longitude felt justified in 
paying out this “ publick reward”—to John Harrison. A copy of 
Harrison’s clock, made by Kendall, was used by Captain Cook, and 
can be seen in the exhibition. Cook said of it: “ Our error in 
longitude can never be so great so long as we have so good a guide 
as Mr. Kendall’s watch.” But today Mr. Kendall’s watch looks a 
poor guide to position compared with the wireless and radar devices 
which are contrasted with it in the exhibition. 

During this century there have been greater changes in methods 
of navigation than at any time in history. Coastal navigation had 
been made easier by Lord Kelvin’s sounding machine in 1872. This 


allowed a pilot to take soundings at speed and so improved on the 
old hand-lead-line. Today, Lord Kelvin’s device seems as old. 
fashioned as Mr. Kendall’s watch. For one of the most strikingly 
illustrated instruments in the exhibition is the echo-sounder by which 
impulses are sent from the ship, hit the sea-bed and are reflected 
back to give a complete and continuous profile of the bottom with- 
out effort by man. 

Other uses of sound waves, of radio, of radar at sea and 
in the air are even more remarkable. I saw a little of them 
myself during the war. There was a time when the first 
warning to a ship at sea of approaching aircraft was the sound of 
engines or the sight of wings. Warning and attack came almost 
simultaneously. But during the last war, in the Arctic, we knew 
planes were coming for us when they were miles away, We could 
watch them coming, even though snow clouds covered the sky and 
snow-flakes cut visibility. Five minutes before they were due to 
reach us we could sound-off action stations so that the crews could 
get themselves out of their hammocks, into their anti-flash gear and 


away to their guns and still have time to spare. For our ships carried 


radar, and when radar impulses hit an object in the sky they were 
reflected back to the ship and appeared there on a screen as dancing 
specks of light, specks which grew larger as the object from which 
they were reflected drew nearer. From these specks a skilled radar 
operator could tell how many planes there were, how far away they 
were, how fast they were travelling, whether they were friend or 
foe. For all I know, he could tell the pilot’s name and address 
and his size in collars. It was frightening to sit in a stuffy cabin, 
surrounded by icy sea, and watch the approach of death. But that 
was better than having no chance to drive him away. 

Today the principle behind this war-time miracle is used for 
peaceful purposes of equal wonder. With it you can now not only 
spot tangible objects, like planes, and so avoid collisions in fogs, 
but you can even spot far-away clouds. For the impulses are 
reflected back from the static in the clouds, and so help you to 
forecast weather. By these impulses you can land a plane in pitch 
dark or drive great ships through a crowded fairway in dense fog. 
In the exhibition you can see a model of the Harbour Supervision 
Radar which covers the entire harbour and approaches at Liverpool 
and by means of which all objects, moving or still, are plainly 
visible however bad the visibility may be. 

All these new and wonderful devices seem to be doing for the 
seaman what machines are doing for so many craftsmen—reducing 
them to unskilled labourers who merely turn knobs. But the Navy, 
while taking all the new devices and developing them with remark- 
able enterprise, yet has an aloofness to them, springing from the 
deep experience of centuries. It knows that machines and devices 
may fail. Then you must fall back on men. So, in the age of 
steam, the Navy still remembers sail ; in the age of echo-sounding, 
it still remembers the hand-lead-line, and in the age of radar it 
still remembers the taste of the water near its home ports. I am 
glad of that. I am glad that the Navy should have all the machines 
and devices it needs. But I am gladder still*that it goes on breeding 
seamen. 


AMID THE SWEET SHAFT HAY 


O Star shining a chandelier in this dark sky! 
See! Beast and berry barb their claws: peace 
Penetrates each disillusioned age. 


Prophetic trees put on festival garments, 
Embellished branches gleam as snow splays forth 
Frail flake to Christmas roses. 


O Child of comfort to childless and lonely! 
Crabbed hearts fill with crib wonder caught 
In Christ's seasonal clasp. 


And down this telescopic night age grows 
Innocent, and children wise who kneel with ox 
And ass amid the sweet shaft hay. 


Tris BirtTwIistTLe. 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


1. Who or what were: 
a. Crompton’s Mule. 
b. Groppi’s Horse. 
c. Kirke’s Lambs. 
d. Hesilrige’s Lobsters. 
e. Poor Man’s Oyster. 
f. St. Cuthbert’s Chickens. 
g. Mexican Eagles. 
h. Cobham’s Cubs. 


2. Of what books are these the last sentences: 

a. I lingered round them, under that benign sky ; watched the 
moths fluttering among the heath and _harebells, 
listened to the soft wind breathing through the grass, 
and wondered how anyone could ever imagine unquiet 
slumbers for sleepers in that quiet earth. 

b. TO THE HAPPY FEW. 

c. So that, when I stretched out my hand, I caught hold of the 
fille de chambre’s 

d. And they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin in 
Egypt. 

e. Come, children, let us shut up the box and the puppets, 
for our play is played out. 

f. Old father, old artificer, stand me now and ever in good 
stead. 

g- The oldest hath borne most: we that are young 

Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 





3. How did the following meet their ends: 
a. Attila the Hun. 
b. Reichsmarschall Hermann Goering. 
. Maria Marten. 
. Sherlock Holmes. 
Count Dracula. 
The second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
. Mme. Blanchard. 
1. Prudence Courteney. 


narmogwn 
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4. Who were: 
a. General Janvier. 
b. Colonel of the Nuts 
c. Commander of the Mantlepiece. 
d. Captain of his soul. 
e. This terrible cornet of horse 
f. The great Captain. 


5. How many: 
a. Daughters hath the horse leech. 
b. Haddocks eyes cost a halfpenny. 
c. Low words oft creep in one dull line. 
d. Children had Queen Anne. 
e. Wealthy towns contend for Homer dead. 
f. Tailors make a man. 
g. Buckram men grew out of two. 


6. On what London monuments do these inscriptions appeart 
a. His foe was folly and his weapon wit. 
b. Erected by public subscription, the most numerous con- 
tributors being private soldiers. 
c. Humanity, Devotion, Fortitude, Sacrifice. 
d. Saul hath slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands. 


7. Who were: 
a. The Widow Wadman. 
b. The Widow of Watling Street. 
c. The Widow at Windsor. 
d. The Widow Twankey. 
e. The Black Widow. 
f. “The Widow.” 


8. What were the professions of: 
a. Snug. 
b. Melchizedek Harrington. 
c. Mr. Murray Posh. 
d. Jedediah Cleishbotham. 
e. Pére Goriot. 
f. Abhorson. 
g. Diggory Venn. 


9. Who worked on the staff of: 
a. The Jupiter. 
b. La Vie Francaise. 
c. Central Southern Syndicate. 
d. The Pall Mall Gazette. 
e. The Halland Warder and Stalwart. 


10. Whose lovers were: 
a. Fersen. 
b. Koenigsmark. 
c. Godoy. 
d. Thomas Culpepper, 
e. Potemkin. 


11. Who lived at: 
a. Strathfieldsaye House, 
b. No. 2, The Pines. 
c. Dove Cottage. 
d. Nether Stowey. 
e. Houghton. 
f. Hackwood. 
g. Moor Park. 


12. How were the following burned: 
a. The White House in 1814. 
b. The House of Commons in 1834. 
c. The German Reichstag in 1933. 
d. The Tuileries in 1871. 
e. The Crystal Palace in 1936. 


13. Who were: 
a. Gentleman Jim. 
b. Gentleman Johnny. 
c. The Gentleman Dancing-master. 
d. The first gentleman of Europe. 
e. The little gentleman in black velvet. 


14. Who said: 

a. Con-found all presents wot eat! 

b. You shouldn’t make jokes if it makes you so unhappy. 

c. The full tide of human existence is at Charing-Cross. 

d. I don’t know anything about music, but I do know whad 
I like. 

e. The forms of nature approximate to the cylinder, the cuba 
and the cone. 

f. I never could understand those damned dots. 

g. What! Never upset in a gig? 

h. The atrocious crime of being young I shall attempt neither 
to palliate nor deny. 

i. See how these Christians love one another] 


15. Who married: 

a. Lucie Manette. 

b. Catherine Morland, 
c. Sophia Primrose. 
. Diana Vernon. 
. Diana Merion. 
Emily Gauntlet. 
. Eliza Doolittle. 


mnroan 


The answers to this competition will be published in The Spectator 
of December 31st. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS interested by a photograph which appeared in the news- 

paper last week of a lady who keeps a turkey-farm in Norfolk. 
Such are the depredations of those who supply the black market 
that this lady has been obliged to train her turkeys to roost in the 
trees at night. Ladders are provided by which the birds ascend to 
the high branches, and once they have reached their resting-places 
the ladders are removed for the night. The area which surrounds 
these dormitories is defended by trip wires, which sound alarms, and 
patrolled by watchmen armed with guns. These formidable devices 
and defences indicate that as the festive season approaches there is 
in this country a demand for turkeys so wide and deep that traffickers 
are tempted thereby to defy the law. This strikes me as strange. 
The turkey is a bad bird, edible only when accompanied by cran- 
berry sauce ; it is not even indigenous, and I fail to understand why 
it should be expected to grace our Saturnalia or the Thanksgiving 
Days of our American relations. The explanation, I suppose, is that 
the turkey, although dull, is large; and that we retain sufficient 
Cromagnon instincts to enjoy encumbering our feasts with animals 
which are too big for any modern to eat. Within my own 
lifetime, and as a result of two major wars, the Englishman has lost 
his former capacity for absorbing enormous quantities of food. I 
am told by those who have recently visited Switzerland or the 
United States that our conditioned appetites actually quail at the 
sight of the large lumps of meat which even the most fastidious 
Swiss or American ladies will consume. I have myself experienced 
a faint feeling of nausea when faced with the heavy meals which 
the debased consciences of my French friends allow them to acquire 
from the black market. And I rejoice that the restrictions which 
have for so long been imposed upon us have inculcated a habit of 
abstinence which even at Christmas renders us ascetic and extremely 
refined. Let other nations guzzle while we stick to our nice little 
ration-books. 

* * . * 


Plum pudding is a different matter. It is round and seasonal ; 
it carries a sprig of holly as its plume and contains sixpences inside ; 
it can be coaxed, with slight trouble and expense, to burst into blue 
flame ; and on the morning after the feast it can be eaten cold. 
Moreover it is a national institution, even when accompanied by its 
silly little satellite mince pies. I can recall that when in extreme 
youth I visited France or Germany the urchins in the streets would 
greet my passage with derisive cries of “Oh Yes! Plumpudding ! ” 
I was at the time wounded by these remarks, since they implied a 
criticism of our handling of the Boer war. I should welcome them 
today, since they suggest the rich and solid continuity of our national 
life. In fact plum pudding remains for me today the sole vestige 
of that high sense of occasion with which Christmas used to be 
invested. Even the least excitable among us should derive, when 
Christmas Day dawns, some stirrings at least of memory ; those who 
have the good fortune to have children in the house can even 
recapture something of that forgotten sense of wonder which that 
morning used to evoke ; and can ape the delighted surprise, or the 
carefully concealed disappointment, with which, many years ago, 
we used to receive our presents and, panting with anticipation, untie 
the strings. I have come to the conclusion, none the less, that I have 
never really enjoyed feasts, do not enjoy feasts today, and shall not, 
in such years as may remain to me, even pretend to enjoy a feast 
again. They are, in fact, a survival of barbaric times and are devoid 
of social value. 

. * * * 


The Attic feasts of which we have read so much were not in 
practice very lavish. A few radishes to start with, a slice of anchovy, 
end thereafter eels from Lake Copais, a thrush perhaps, perhaps a 
hare or partridge, and biscuits to wind up with flavoured with sesame 
und honey. To the Athenians (whose main diet was dried fish, 
oil and garlic) these dinners must have appeared most sumptuous. 
But there were no Lucullan banquets in the age of Pericles, and such 


indulgence would have appeared to the Greeks of the fifth century 
as oriental and therefore to be despised. It is incredible to us that 
people could ever have eaten as much as the Romans ate or that 
any pleasure at all can have been derived from the long-drawn 
banquets of Tiberius and Nero und the truly revolting habit of the 
vomitorium. Nor should I ever have enjoyed lying upon a sofa in 
order to eat my meals. The modern man, and to some extent the 
modern woman, wishes to have his meals seated on a chair with a 
table in front of him; he has become accustomed to such new- 
fangled instruments as knives and forks and spoons ; only on very 
rare occasions, and in conditions of great amenity, do the moderns 
(however much they may pretend) enjoy picnics. The clumsiness 
which I myself display when obliged to have breakfast in bed con- 
vinces me that I should have cut a poor figure when faced with a 
triclintum. Nor do I believe that the ancient practice of lying on 
sofas at meals can have contributed very readily to general conversa- 
tion. One could discuss the nature of the beautiful and the good 
with the persons reclining on each side of one and with the person 
immediately opposite ; but the space occupied by these large sofas 
must have rendered the rest of the company star-scattered, and have 
precluded even the most forceful conversatiqnalist from being heard 
except by his immediate neighbours. I feel that I should have loathed 
a Tiberian banquet: I should have felt inaudible, deafened, 
uncomfortable and very ill. 
. * * * 


In centuries to come it may seem a primitive convention under 
which men and women gathered together and consumed food in 
each other’s presence. Our remote descendants may swallow their 
vitamin tablets and their compressed essences in the privacy of their 
own bedrooms and may regard it as shocking and uncouth to absorb 
nutrition in public. Although I should regard such delicacy as 
morbid, and although I believe that the common consumption of 
liquids and solids contributes much to social intercourse, I would 
not claim that in these centuries of human progress we have yet 
discovered the ideal method of entertaining our friends. There was, 
I suppose, some point in the lavish dinners and receptions of the 
past, in that they enabled the rich to display their riches and 
furnished an opportunity for women to wear their diamonds and 
men to preen themselves with blue or scarlet ribbons across their 
chests. But there can surely be no point in the banquets of the 
present, at which the drab citizens of the modern world eat plaice 
together to the accompaniment of half a glass of Algerian wine. 
Nor should I wish to see introduced into this country the Spartan 
system of common meals, at which the men and maidens had their 
sparse messes in order to achieve Gleichschaltung. We have got 
to face the fact that big parties are only tolerable when they are very 
expensive ; that today no serious person would desire to give or to 
receive expensive parties ; and that therefore the whole system of 
entertainment must be changed. It should be established that no 
party can be a good party if there are more than eight people present, 
and there should exist men and women of integrity and courage who 
should loudly proclaim (what everybody feels) that large banquets 
or receptions today cause, not pleasure, but pain. 

* * 7 


With what relief would my compatriots welcome a decree under 
which there should be no more public dinners, no more toast- 
masters and speeches, no more queuing up for coats and hats when 
the whole dreary business has come to an end, but only small quiet 
gatherings at which eight people would sit around a table in intimate 
contact and exchange their personal ideas regarding the nature of 
the beautiful and the good. It is not that I am unsociable in such 
matters ; it is that I am sociable and that I enjoy listening to good 
conversation. In such restricted company let there be mince-pies 
and plum pudding and even crackers; and, if you insist, the 
descendants also of the Meleagris Gallopavo, first introduced into 
Europe in 1533. That dull bird. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“September ide.” By Daphne du Maurier. (Aldwych.) 

Tuts is really a play for the ladies. It has all the rich, predictable, 
faintly illicit attractions of a box of chocolates consumed on a wet 
afternoon. The principal male character is a young artist of genius 
called Evan, who, though he corresponds to nothing in life, has been 
the stand-by of authoresses for several generations. Highly strung, 
moody, imperious, he nevertheless conceals beneath his cynical, 
sultanic exterior a—why, how did you guess? Yes, a tender heart 


‘and a capacity for renunciation. The most striking thing about him 


is his revolting manners. In my experience good artists are usually 
rather shy people, and even if they put on a facade of arrogance their 
perceptions are keen and they do not go out of their way to do and 
say things likely to cause pain or embarrassment. But Evan’s social 
behaviour is that, roughly, of a rather astute poltergeist, and although 
I can see that this adds in some curious way to his fascination it does 
not make him any easier to believe in. 

He has married Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s daughter, a puppyish, 
breezy girl who, to do her credit, takes almost as little interest in him 
as he does in her. Miss Lawrence is less indifferent, and before 
either of them knows where they are mother-in-law and son-in-law 
are in love. But Miss Lawrence married her late husband in 1925, 
and the stern moral code which prevailed in that era endows her 
with the fortitude necessary to overcome temptation. Moreover, her 
son returns, injured, from overseas service with the Royal Navy, and 
since his manners—incredible though it may seem—turn out to be, if 
possible, even worse than those of the artist, she is provided in some 
sense with a counter-aitraction. Evan, with his bride, leaves Corn- 
wall for New York after burning the masterpiece which Miss 
Lawrence has inspired—an act so out of character that I put it down 
to his malicious desire to sabotage the Government’s export drive— 
and we are back, more or less, where we started. 

Miss Gertrude Lawrence gives an enchanting performance in this 
competent but rather synthetic drama, conquering our hearts and 
anaesthetising our critical faculties ; it is a really beautiful exhibition 
of virtuosity. Mr. Michael Gough, that admirable actor, does all that 
is humanly possible to conceal the fact that Evan’s character is off 
the peg, Miss Anne Leon plays the tomboy daughter with breathless 
and disarming verve and Mr. Cyril Raymond purveys dog-like 
devotion with his usual self-effacing efficiency. The play is extremely 
well produced by Miss Irene Hentschel. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Portrait from Life.”” (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——“* The Walls of 
Jericho.” (Leicester Square.) —— “ Once a Jolly Swagman.” 
(New Gallery and Tivoli.) 

Portrait from Life concerns the efforts of an English major, Mr. 

Guy Rolfe, to find an Austrian professor’s daughter who is lost 

somewhere in Germany. No one can deny that this search is justified, 

for when he eventually finds Miss Mai Zetterling—she is singing 

Sur le Pont d’Avignon in a D.P. camp—she looks as beautiful as 

a dozen May mornings. Unfortunately she is suffering from amnesia 

and believes the unshaven Mr. Herbert Lom to be her father. He, 

a war criminal, is happy to maintain this disguise, and is determined 

that Miss Zetterling should remember nothing of her former life. 

It is only when confronted by a doll sent hastily from England in 

a poorly packed parcel by the Professor, Mr. Arnold Marlé, that 

she recalls the days of her youth and the existence of her real 

father. Although this picture is unexceptional, it has one cardinal 
virtue for which I could crown it with lilies. This is that the 

Germans speak German to each other. I can scarce forbear to cheer. 

For the rest one is best pleased by the photographs of Miss Zetter- 

ling, whose face has a radiance both blinding and breathtaking. 

She has also the ability to act everybody else off the screen, which 

makes for a very unbalanced preduction, 

* * + * 

Jericho is a small town in Kansas, and its walls, if they do not 
actually fall down, totter ominously at the smallest breath of scandal. 
I do not think anyone will care very much whether they withstand 
the defamatory blasts puffed through their cracks or not, for in 
spite of Mr. Cornel Wilde’s charm, Miss Linda Darnell’s plottings, 
Miss Anne Baxter’s sensibility and Mr. Kirk Douglas’s naiveté, not 
to mention Miss Ann Dvorak’s drunkenness and Mr. Barton 
MacLane’s licentiousness, the trumpets sounded but faintly in my 
ear. Miss Baxter alone made a dent in my consciousness, and even 


this was largely flattened out by an interminable court scene which 
she handled with great dignity but with a complete contempt for 
time. It is highly probable that I am being unfair to The Walls of 
Jericho, for although it is a critic’s first and foremost duty to give 
each film the benefit of his undivided attention, I confess my mind 
tended to skid off the matter in hand on to such problems as why 
Christmas candles on Christmas trees always lean over the moment 
one’s back is turned and who on earth Mrs. Ellis-Jones could be 
who sent such a nice card from New Zealand. For my frailty I 
apologise, but nevertheless I believe that, had the film been better 
I should have behaved better too. 
+ + x * 

The first half of Once a folly Swagman is very good indeed, 
portraying as it does the happy mass hysteria concomitant with 
speedway racing ; the huge hero-worshipping crowds roaring slogans, 
the tinned music blaring out indiscriminately over clients and 
corpses alike, the dirt and confusion and noise, the atmosphere of 
unhealthy excitement. The riders, too, are well observed, those 
new to the game as cocksure as prize-fighters and those prematurely 
aged in the saddle turning a disillusioned eye on the ballyhoo of the 
business. All this is first rate, and Messrs. Dirk Bogarde, Bill Owen 
and Bonar Colleano are real flesh-and-blood people and never take 
one step outside the bounds of probability ; but when Mr. Bogarde 
gets his head turned, has ideas about trade unions and Miss Moira 
Lister, and we leave the dirt track for more prosaic spheres, the 
film deteriorates. The director, Mr. Jack Lee, has graduated from 
a documentary school, and it is while he is working with the factual 
rather than the fictional that his talents are shown to the best 
advantage. 

a * + * 

In the same programme is The Peaceful Years, a macédoine of 
hashed up newsreels compéred by Mr. Emlyn Williams. Although 
it is always captivating to relive the past, the history of twenty years 
is a lot to condense into an hour. The result is something akin ta 
a tic douloureux. It seems a pity, too, that in the ‘midst of so much 
authenticity it was thought necessary to pronounce the Queen’s 
maiden name as incorrectly as it is humanly possible to pronounce 
any two words. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIC 


THE year 1927 was a vintage year for opera. The titles of the 
operas which were given first performances during those twelve 
months bring back the taste of the period most vividly—lIbert’s 
Angélique, Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, Stravinsky’s G:dipus Rex 
(called “opera oratorio”), Honegger’s Antigone, Milhaud’s Le 
Pauvre Matelot and Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick, while the older 
generation was represented by Respighi and Wolf-Ferrari. It was 
dry, thin wine most of it ; the grapes had hardly been left to ripen, 
and there were those who said that some firms had used odd 
chemical ingredients in order to appeal to the morbid sophistication 
of connoisseur palates. Completely out of character, and appealing 
to the secret unsophistication of the large majority of opera-goers 
all the more, was Weinberger’s Schwanda the Bagpiper, which had 
an immediate success in Central Europe and even reached Covent 
Garden by 1934. It was the composer’s first opera ; he was thirty, 
but a traditionalist able and content to say something new in a form 
which has been familiar, at least in Slavonic countries, since the 
folk- and fairy-operas of Rimsky-Korsakov. 

It was both sensible and enterprising for Sadler’s Wells to revive 
this opera at Christmas. The bagpiping farmer and his wife who, 
helped by the robber chief, fox both Queen Ice-Heart and her 
magician and the devil and his whole court, and end up living 
happily ever afterwards in conjugal bliss, provide what is virtually 
a pantomime entertainment for lovers of opera. There is an 
abundance of easy and pleasant (Slovak folk-) tunes and one or 
two numbers which would hardly be out of place in a real panto- 
mime. The orchestration is highly coloured and noisy in an 
attractive “seasonable” way; and the ao excellent. 
Roderick Jones had the right personality as well as th@right voice 
for .Schwanda. His human warmth of tone and simple lyrical 
enjoyment of life and a good tune provided just the right contrast 
with the cold grandeur of Olwen Price’s Queen Ice-Heart (Wein- 
berger follows Rimsky-Korsakov in his sharp musical distinction 
between human and super- or sub-human characters). Marjorie 
Shires’ Dorotka was wholly charming and perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished performance of all musically—vivacious and naively 
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a. with a genuinely thrilling lyrical note. The scene in 
ll is farce, but Howell Glynne gave the devil all his musical 
due and more. If Gerald Davies did not quite carry off the part 
of Babinsky, the robber chief, he is not wholly to blame; it is 
written for a very high tenor voice which does not easily accord 
with the swaggering, swashbuckling character of the part. The 
sets by Michael Whittaker admirably suggested the illustrations 
of a children’s book, and James Robertson and the orchestra cer- 
tainly caught the spirit of Weinberger’s tuneful and vigorous music. 
* * . * 


Listening’ during the week to both Bach’s and Handel’s Christmas 
music, I was struck by the difference in their approach to the same 
central texts and situations. In Part 2 of the Christmas Oratorio 
and in Messiah there is the narrative of the shepherds and the 
angels’ chorus and a pastoral symphony. Handel’s is simple, broadly 
effective and far nearer to the opera. His pastoral symphony is 
Tealistic, suggesting the drone of bagpipes and the simple thirds 
of the Roman pifferari ; his “Glory to God ! ” is the opening of a 
gteat Baroque stage-heaven, his “ Peace on Earth” a commanding 
gesture of the Almighty. But Bach “ interiorises” the whole scene 
and situation. His pastoral symphony is a meditation, only inci- 
dentally in the pastoral mood. The recitative which announces the 
appearance of the angels has no particular dramatic excitement like 
Handel’s ; and his “Glory to God!” is an ecstatic interweaving 
of long melodic lines, an ode of praise unfolding itself in time, not 
a sudden picture flashed on the eye. The message of “ Peace on 
earth” is not a command from on high, but the suggestion of 
an inward state, the individual’s peace with God and himself. 
Handel’s God “ maketh wars to cease in all the world ” where Bach’s 
bestows the peace “that passes all understanding.” 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Aw interesting collection of modern French paintings may be seen 
at the Hanover Gallery, including a fine Soutine and a fine Vuillard. 
Upstairs a group by the neo-romantics of the late "twenties and 
early "thirties is especially welcome, since their work is so seldom 
seen here. Of the four—Tchelitchew, Bérard, Leonide and Eugéne 
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Berman—the latter is best represented. Between the strength of 
the early painting and the weakness of the latest is the mature 
masterpiece of the les Baux period, La Cruche sur la Fenétre, 
This is minor painting of the highest quality. Also to be seen here 
is one of F. E. McWilliam’s most successful ventures into his own 
particular brand of surrealism. The odd, disquieting mixture of 
academicism and abstraction, reality and unreality, is such that its 
omissions, while noticeable, are,not shocking. The forms give the 
impression of a non-existent whole, like a sort of superior conjuring 
trick. They are conceived with such conviction that to one’s 
surprise they work. 
- * 7 7 


The St. George’s Gallery offers one of its admirable mixed 
exhibitions, Views of Towns. Restlessness drives most modern 
artists to seek novelties in a multitude of places, yet sometimes one 
particular place, a town or district, will seem to a painter to echo 
thoughts and feelings that have been chasing each other out of 
sight in the depths of his mind, and will enable him to release 
them and realise them. One thinks of Christopher Wood and the 
fishing villages of Brittany ; Sickert and Dieppe ; Utrillo and Mont- 
martre, and all the rest. One of the few contemporaries thus 
intimately bound up with an urban subject-matter is L. S. Lowry. 
If it is sometimes hard to escape the feeling that his theme—the 
grim, grey, industrial North with its teeming, ant-like populace—is 
capable of infinite repetition without an expenditure of much nervous 
energy ; the theme nevertheless remains entirely valid and personal. 
It is interesting, in this exhibition, to compare—to see what happens 
when Lowry goes to Glasgow, and what happens when Burra goes 
to Glasgow ; to compare Dufy’s Venice with Sickert’s, or Julian 
Trevelyan’s Paris with Utrillo’s. A Feininger, or a Lancelot Ney, 
uses a town as a springboard, almost as he might a plate of apples, 
for a formal experiment. A Felix Kelly copies it with taste. A 
Leonard Rosoman (who contributes an excellent Edinburgh) tries 
to do both, to pour the spirit of the place into a formal mould. 
That is surely at once more difficult and more worth-while. 


* * * * 


Peter Potworowski, at Gimpel Fils, shows in much of his work 
that sweetness of colour—derived directly from, or from the same 
sources as, Bonnard—which characterises Polish painting in general. 
This is most in evidence in the interiors he exhibits. Better, I 
think, are some of the landscapes, in which a subtle sense of tonal 
values accentuates certain notes (like a couple of dark hens in a 
field) and suppresses others, to create an almost abstract effect on 
an almost entifely realistic framework. Also to be seen here are 
some decorative gouaches of birds, and theatrical little landscapes 
in the Berman-Bérard tradition, by Giorgio Cipriani. 


+ * * * 


The admirable exhibition of Japanese prints which the Arts 
Council has been showing at St. James’s Square closes this week, 
but a centenary celebration of work by Hokusai (a little premature 
so as to avoid the summer sun of 1949) is on view at the British 
Museum. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


ON HOWTH CLIFFS 


Moving alone in a shy zone of sun, 

Scaling the discontinuous terraces, 

I hear a surf that shakes above the sea— 
The choiring of the clustered heather-husks, 
Arid amongst the marble. When I pause, 
Suddenly softness falls. 


Here, from the depths of an abysmal bay, 
A leaguelong tongue of wall defines a street 
Swept to the smoothness of a dancing floor, 
A street of water, where the microcraft 
Steam in the vastness against frozen time. 
Yet not a murmur mounts. 


Outward, the sky is weighted to the sea 
Beneath whose milky rim lie living lands 
Sealed in their silences more secret still. 


P. A. T. O'DONNELL. 
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LETTERS TO 


UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


Sir,—In criticising the numbers in the report of the working party on 
university awards, “Cambridge Tutor” is being unfair. The working 
party stressed that its forecast of numbers was bound to be “tentative 
and speculative.” As the Minister of Education pointed out in the House 
of Commons last Friday, the figures were based on a forecast of the 
University Grants Committee, and it was not the business of the working 
party to recommend a cutting down of the numbers, even if it had wanted 
to do so. The report contained no suggestion that the universities should 
be forced to accept any specific number of students. 

I was intrigued by the Cambridge Tutor’s statement that “ relatively 
few candidates worthy of awards go without them.” At the moment, over 
30 per cent. of students do not receive awards of any kind. Yet many 
students who have gained awards are unable to take them up because of 
lack of room in the universities. If the 30 per cent. without awards are 
worthy of them, why have they not got them? If they are unworthy, 
why are they occupying places at a time when university education is in 
“short supply ” ? 

The important feature of the working party report is not the numbers, 
but the suggestion that all students recommended by a university should 
be able to obtain adequate financial assistance. The universities will 
continue to be responsible for the selection of new entrants, and the 
numbers they select will depend on the teaching staff, the accommodation 
available, and on the quality of the candidates. With an adequate number 
of awards available, selection will be possible solely on merit, and not on 
financial means. 

The University Grants Committee has suggested that, when the 1944 
Education Act comes fully into operation, there will be a substantial 
increase in the supply of potential undergraduates. In view of this, and 
of the nation’s urgent need for more technicians, teachers, doctors and 
members of other professions, all possible assistance should be given to 
the universities to enable them to speed up their present programmes for 
the erection of new buildings and the alleviation of overcrowding.— 
Yours faithfully, W. Bonney Rust, 

President, The National Union of Students. 

3 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1, 

Sir,—May I correct a mis-statement in the article on University Awards? 
The proposal of the working party was not “to set up a central clearing- 
house for state scholars” only, but for all applicants for entrance to 
universities. The report says, “ The fundamental problem, in our view, 
is not the distribution of state scholars, but the selection of students as 
a whole for admission to the individual universities and university 
colleges.” This obviously involves a different principle from that implied 
by your contributor’s statement. The working party went on to suggest 
that “this larger question calls for careful study.” Is it too much to hope 
that in the national interest as well as that of individual universities this 
study will be undertaken as a matter of urgency and by the universities 
A dispassionate investigation of this whole problem of 
H. M. Dow Linc. 


themselves? 
admission is urgently needed.—Yours, &c., 
County Grammar School, Crewe. 


RECOGNISING FRANCO 

Sir,—It must be quite twelve years now since you published a letter of 
mine in The Spectator in which I predicted that, in Spain, Franco had 
come to stay. Those who recall the terrible atrocities perpetrated by both 
sides in the Spanish Civil War and who deplored them at the time 
cannot, however, fail to recognise that since then Franco has greatly 
improved the lot of his countrymen and done a service to other countries 
besides his own which suffered from plots (hatched in Barcelona and other 
Spanish cities) that were purely acts of terrorism. Thus, if Franco has 
never hesitated to strike hard when the occasion seemed to him to demand 
it, can he rightly be blamed for this, seeing the kind of opponents with 
whom he had to deal who would stop short at no crime which they 
believed would further their objectives ? We resented, of course, his 
association with Hitler. But, in the days when the influence of the 
Fuehrer was paramount in Europe, can we really blame him for this 
after we had persistently refused to recognise his régime, though we were 
quite ready to do so wherever a Communistic one had come into being? 
What is very much to Franco’s credit, however, is that, at a time when 
our fortunes in the last war were at their nadir and the Germans had 
overrun France, he refused to declare war on us in spite of great pressure 
from Berlin to do so. Had he decided otherwise then, Gibraltar would 
again have been besieged ; it might even have fallen and then where would 
our sea-power in the Mediterranean have been ? 

So there are two factors in the present situation which it is just as well! 


THE EDITOR 


not to ignore and which were no doubt in the mind of Mr. Churchill when 
he spoke on this subject in the House of Commons just recently. The 
first is that Spain is a Roman Catholic stronghold and that, quite apart 
from political considerations, the influence of Rome is very strong indeed 
throughout that country. The second is that the agricultural population 
within it is strongly pro-Franco. Why not then let a plebiscite be taken 
of the wishes of the Spanish people ? The answer to this is that, even if 
this were done, Franco has no assurance that the status quo ante would 
not still persist. On the other hand, if it were made perfectly clear to 
him that a verdict favourable to his administration would be accepted 
by us and the other Western Powers, there is every reason to believe 
that an election would take place and but little doubt as to what its 
result would be. As, things stand, however, it really looks as if we would 
prefer Spain to go red and set up a Communistic dictatorship than that 
she should remain under the leadership of a statesman who, whateve 
may be his defects, did succeed in averting war so far as his own country 
was concerned. 

Commonsense would, therefore, seem to suggest that if we can ignore 
ideologies where Russia is concerned, if we can shake hands with Stalin, 
it ought not to be impossible for us to show a similar consideration for 
Franco and thereby terminate an estrangement from which we have 
nothing whatever to gain but much to lose. Especially would this be so 
if, unhappily, yet another world war should break out during the next 
few years. Finally, no country would resent more than ourselves any 
dictation from a foreign Power as to the kind of government we should 
have. Can we wonder if a proud people like the Spaniards, who have a 
great tradition behind them, feel much the same as we should if some 
foreign Power or Powers attempted to lay down for us the kind of govern- 
ment and policy which they considered we ought to bave?—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILey. 


A FREE NATIONS PACT 


Sir,—My friend Mr. Arnold-Forster mistock the aim of my letter (in 
The Spectator of November 26th) when he supposed that I wished to 
circumvent a basic principle of the United Nations Charter by means of 
a trick for dodging the veto. “To maintain international peace and 
security ” comes first among the purposes set forth in Article 1 of the 
Charter, This principle is often in conflict with the provision of Article 27 
by which unity among the five great Powers is needed for effective action 
by the Security Council to prevent or arrest aggression. To make the 
principle prevail over the provision—security over unanimity—was the 
aim of my letter. For the present, as you, Sir, have written, “ the Security 
Council must, for certain purposes, be by-passed.” 

Mr. Arnold-Forster mentions Article 51 which declares that “ nothing 
in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to maintaia international peace and security.” Lord Henderson 
told the House of Lords on September 24th that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was aiming at a regional grouping for collective self-defence and 
was, in effect, assuming that Article 51 would prevail over Article 53 
whereby enforcement action under regional arrangements is subject to 
the Russian veto) in the case of a regional arrangement for collective 
self-defence. That assumption might not be upheld by the International 
Court. But questions of the relative validity of Articles 51 and 53 
would, of course, become “mere fudge” if ever the Kremlin was so 
ill-advised as to launch an armed attack upon the regional group now at 
work upon their North Atlantic Pact. While, however, we are seeking 
to prevent aggression, whether hot or cold, partly by organising in self- 
defence such preponderant power as would make an armed attack sure 
to fail, is it not wise so to plan our pact as to avoid the veto without 
contravening the Charter? Should not the North Atlantic Pact, once it 
has come into force and made its invaluable contribution to international 
peace and security, be gradually widened until it brings all the free peoples 
into a closer unity within the United Nations?—Yours faithfully, 

37 Park Town, Oxford MAXWELL GARNET! 


STATE versus SCHOOL 


Str,—I appreciate Dr. Happold’s point of view, for in certain respects 
our ideas are complementary rather than contradictory. I differ from him 
because I see little hope of the universities accepting the policy that he 
advocates, and also because the methods actually used today by most 
universities for dealing with admissions are, in my opinion, sound, although 
at times rather cumbersome and confusing. I see no reason why univer- 


sities should not require examination evidence that all candidates for 
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admission have acquired a certain basic knowledge of English, mathe- 
matics and one foreign language before they start their sixth-form course. 

The simple and logical solution to the problem is that all universities 
should have: (1) Basic requirements which would be satisfied by passes 
at the ordinary standard in English, mathematics and one foreign language 
(ancient or modern) ; (2) Faculty requirements which would be met by 
passes at the advanced standard in the subject or subjects which the 
candidate intends to read at the university ; (3) An essay and a general 
paper (as at present set by many colleges at Oxford and Cambridge) 
designed for candidates in their last year in the sixth form ; this would 
discourage narrow specialisation. 

As Dr. Happold rightly points out, if the Minister refuses to modify 
the age limit and the universities insist on their present demands, the 
new examination system will be unworkable. That is precisely the situa- 
tion which is emerging, and the impasse can only be resolved by each 
side making some concessions along the lines that I suggested.—Yours 
faithfully, W. G. HumpnHrey. 

The Leys School, Cambridge. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


THE CAUSES OF CRIME 


S1r,—Mr. R. H. Cecil, in his article The Increase in Crime in your issue 
of December 10th, says that Miss Margery Fry and Lady Allen of 
Hurtwood have between them disposed of my suggestion made in a 
recent letter to The Times that “ nationalisation carries the inference 
that ownership is sin.” But the letter in question, signed by Dr. Alan 
Maberly and myself, contained no such statement. What we said was: 
“ Nationalisation without fair compensation carries the inference that 
ownership is sin”—which is quite another matter. The misquotation 
originated in Lady Allen of Hurtwood’s letter to The Times dated 
December 6th. Mr. Cecil, with whose views we are largely in agreement, 
presumably merely copied it. A mild protest to Lady Allen, drawing 
attention to the inaccuracy, brought forth no correction—nor even a 
reply. The method of misquoting one’s opponents, and belabouring 
them for what they did not say, is perhaps another sign of the times.— 
Yours faithfully, JouN A. F. WATSON. 
1 Canonbury Place, N. 1. 








At first sight there would seem to be little connection between windmills 
and the island of Barbados. Yet in fact more windmills are to be found there 
than in any other country of the world with the single exception of Hol- 
land. Originally they provided the power used in crushing the sugar cane, 
for Barbados was the first West Indian island in which sugar was culti- 
vated. Today the industry relies principally on steam power for these 
operations, though a few estates still remain faithful to the traditional 
method. 

A British possession for over three hundred years, Barbados is a 
favourite tourist centre and a port of call for many steamship lines cover- 
ing the West Indies. Full and up-to-date information from our branch at 
Bridgetown—the capital of the island—en local industries and other 
matters of commercial interest is readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, BC3 
a ee a I 











THE CHOICE IN CHINA 


SirR,—I am sorry that Colin McDonald has unavoidably to break off the 
correspondence. I write now not to make fresh debating points, but in 
an attempt to distinguish between the questions underlying our discussion, 
The first question is one of conjecture: “Are the Chinese Communists 
likely to govern China better than the Nationalists have done?” The 
second is one of principle: “ Supposing that the Chinese Communists 
are the better of the two—are we morally justified in supporting their 
more corrupt and inept opponents, because a Chinese Communist victory 
would, as we believe, adversely affect the balance of world power?” The 
answer to the first question will only be revealed in the unfolding of 
events ; the answer to the second is surely one that our own consciences 
should be providing now.—Yours faithfully, Tony GIBSON. 
44 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


Sir,—I would like to support Colin Mcdonald in the contention that 
the “moderating process” within the Communist régime is contrary 
to all experience in countries where Communists have seized power. In 
Malaya, from which country I have just returned, the Chinese Com- 
munists, mostly recent arrivals from China, are a segregated group. As 
everyone knows, it is they alone who are responsible for the present 
campaign of murder and terrorism in Malaya. Few, if any of them, have 
any trade other than banditry and extortion. In brief, it is the vagrant 
and criminal class who form the backbone of the Communist movement, 
at any rate in Malaya, and it is difficult to believe that, even if they 
were able to seize power, any moderating influence would come into 
operation. Malaya has a population that is half Chinese (rather more 
than half, to be exact) and so may prove a valuable corollary to the 
situation in China. The settled Chinese, who have a background of 
largely British culture, have no part in the Communist movement, but 
new immigrants, with Chim as their homeland, have brought with them 
Communism in its most violent form.—Yours faithfully, 
Sunridge, Studland, Dorset. R. S. C. HERRING. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


Sir,—Prebendary Sanders’ letter raises issues which have a practical bear- 
ing upon life lived in the modern intellectual climate. Yet one cannot 
help wondering what is the effect of such a letter upon the ordinary 
reader. It seems to suggest that our hold upon the facts which underlie 
the Christian faith is precarious, and dependent upon a “rational 
pneumatology ” or such a theory of biblical revelation as would satisfy 
Dr. Raven or Prebendary Sanders. This I venture to doubt. I am nota 
fundamentalist in the Tennessee or any other sense. But I am convinced 
that the Scriptures contain in themselves a unique and adequate message 
of God's self-revelation, though, of course, as the Prebendary says, all 
truth is part of such revelation. The cosmology which forms the Bible 
background may be out of date—how could it be otherwise?—but what 
matters that if the essential revelation be true? As regards “credal 
definitions,” someone has said—I think with more than verbal dexterity— 
that what is needed is not the re-statement, tut the reinstatement of our 
Christian creed. 

While theologians are, to quote Addison, “ dividing the world with their 
contests and disputes,” men and nations are perishing from ignorance or 
neglect of the Christian faith. I speak from more than hearsay. I happen 
to be chairman of the board of the Christian Evidence Society. The 
questions we have to answer in Hyde Park and elsewhere are not all from 
atheists or even professed rationalists. The are largely from troubled 
folk whose faith has been wrecked by Christian disputants and doubters. 
Their troubles originate, not with Voltaire or Paine or Bradlaugh, but with 
present-day bishops who write books questioning the origins of the 
religion which they profess and are pledged to uphold. How can those 
who are themselves imprisoned in Doubting Castle rescue those—and 
there are thousands of them—who are sinking in the Slough of Despond? 
— Yours faithfully, J. H. Hicernson. 

Craiglands, 36 Cavendish Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


WHOM 


Sir,—Does Mr. R. Kennard Davis imply that we should take the 
Authorised Version, or any other English work of its period, as a 
justification for ungrammatical constructions? If so, language would indeed 
be in even a worse state of chaos than it is. Large concordances could be 
made of grammatical errors in the Bible translations, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Milton, and almost every other writer, from Chaucer onward. The Bible 
translations, from Tyndale to the Authorised, are particularly rich in them 
—Yours faithfully, Rose MACAULAY. 


London, W.1. 
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PLAYS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


THE dramatic critic is reminded at Christmas that Nature intended 
him not only to be childless (doubtless a comparatively easy feat, if 
you give your mind to it) but also to be capable of being in several 
different places at the same time. If he has three or four, children 
and an adequate supply of grown-ups to fulfil the functions, so to 
speak, of second horseman, he may be able to fit them all into a 
programme from which he will never be forgiven for leaving them 
cut; but the administrative problems involved are extremely com- 
plex, and he yearns for the day when dramatic criticism will be 
nationalised and there will be civil servants to escort dependent 
personnel of the lower age-groups to their seats and the taxpayer 
will pay for all the taxis. 

I am writing in any case too early to deal with the specifically 
Christmas entertainments and in the hope that some random 
guidance to the non-seasonal productions, of which more than thirty 
are running in the West End, may be of use to readers of The 
Spectator. I shall say nothing about Oklahoma, Annie Get Your 
Gun, Bless the Bride, Edward, My Son, and others that have all 
been on for more than a year, and those of you who haven’t yet 
decided whether you want to see them or not are clearly so irresolute 
that you are past any help I might be able to give you. Besides, 
I gave it last Christmas. Of the straight plays, I think myself that 
The Browning Version (which is the first part of Mr. Rattigan’s 
Playbill) is the best to be seen in London; Mr. Huxley’s The 
Gioconda Smile is a first-rate psychological thriller, and Miss Mabel, 
by Mr. R. C. Sherriff, is a disarming and skilful anecdote about a 
dear old lady who poisons her sister. There is also an exceptionally 
fine revival of Ibsen’s The Wild Duck with a very strong cast; Mr. 
Alastair Sim in Mr. Bridie’s The Anatomist (about the murderers 
Burke and Hare) is well worth seeing and Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s 
return in a play by Miss Daphne du Maurier is noticed elsewhere. 

The funniest play I have seen is Traveller's Joy, in which Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud enchantingly illustrates the impact of Treasury 
restrictions on the British traveller abroad. Don’t Listen, Ladies ! 
is an agreeable, stylish comedy adapted from the French, with Mr. 
Francis Lister proving a very fair substitute for M. Sacha Guitry, 
and Little Lambs Eat Ivy, by Mr. Noel Langley, which is about 
one of those jolly, non-existent families we so often see on the stage, 
is the sort of play you may conceivably like if you like that sort of 
a play. The Old Vic is offering three productions, of which The 
Cherry Orchard is the only one really up to its recent standards. 

There are three good revues. Oranges and Lemons (with Miss 
Diana Churchill) is friendly and intelligent, Slings and Arrows (with 
Miss Hermione Gingold) is astringent and allusive, and A La Carte 
with Miss Hermione Baddeley) comes somewhere between the two; 
all three are very funny. So is One Wild Oat, a farce in the old 
Aldwych tradition with Messrs. .Robertson Hare and Alfred 
Drayton ; but if you prefer your entertainment to be refined you 
can get some—though not a great deal—from Mr. John Gielgud’s 
revival of an Edwardian comedy of manners called The Return of 
the Prodigal. The Happiest Days of Your Life, being about the 
temporary merger of a boys’ school with a girls’ school and extremely 
amusing at that, is a safe bet if your nephews and nieces have 
reached the stage of being snooty about pantomimes. As for musical 
plays, Mr. Arthur Askey (but nobody else) is very funny in The 
Kid From Stratford, in Cage Me a Peacock Miss Yolande Donlan 
(but again nobody else) is most beguiling, and there is always—thank 
heavens—Mr. Leslie Henson in Bob’s Your Uncle. Don’t on any 
account go to—Ah, but I see it has come off, so there is no need 
to dilute the Christmas spirit with a dash of bitters. 

PETER FLEMING. 
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VUVUVVEVEVRLL SLEEVES 


COUNTRY LIFE 


It used to be said that spring had arrived when you could cover five 
daisy flowers with your foot. If that is a true test, spring was with us 
this December. Daisies (which Chaucer looked for in May) are one of 
the abnormalities of this season; and in a score of details December is 
more like the tenth month, which it is called, than the twelfth. Yet more 
remarkable than the plants which are in blossom are the shrubs that are 
over. With me two species of guelder have done flowering, though 
perhaps one or two relics may be found to add to the Christmas 
bouquet. he place of the guelders has been filled by a prunus. Quite 
a large, handsome, standard tree of P. Subhirtella began to delight our 
eyes a fortnight before Christmas, with a promise of reaching its best 
about Christmas Day. It is invaluable; and those who have the hardi- 
hood to cut it find that it lasts longer in a vase than almost any other 
flower. The most beautiful vaseful in previous Christmases has been 
a combination of the naked flowering jasmine and the Algerian iris. For 
all their difference they charmingly, in Henry James’s phrase, “ consent to 
a natural relation.” Leaves are perhaps surer evidence of open weather 
than flowers. Many sorts of green leaves hang on—for example on nut, 
prunus and rose—and those bushes that, though deciduous, try hard to 
be evergreen, such as blackberry, privet and Japanese quince, show as 
little sign of surrendering to winter as the singing robins, wrens and 
thrushes. 


Seasonable Preferences 

It remains an ineradicable belief in country places that a cold Christmas 
is better for our health than a warm; and though this may be wholly 
unjustified, at least in regard to the more antique members of the village, 
it is demonstrably true in a botanical reference. In the south-west corner 
of England, which may rival the south of France, some fruit-trees, 
especially, I think, apples, habitually suffer from a sort of insomnia. They 
enjoy no winter sleep; and in such a year as this the late growth does not 
harden and suffers eventually from canker and such maladies. A much 
delayed winter may be almost as dangerous a luxury as an abnormally 
early spring. Happily most buds obey the arc of the sun rather than the 
degree of cold. Buds on chestnut and balsam poplar today fairly gleam 
with gum, but the leaves quite refuse to leave their protective envelopes. 


Mistletoe Hosts 

One of the imports that come to a climax at Christmas is mistletoe, 
which, in general, is not as common in England as one might expect or 
perhaps as it used to be when the Druids found it even on oaks. It is 
quite easily planted on trees, and experiments have been made in its 
preferences. Mr. Eric Parker, for example, records (in a brief note 
in the Countryman) how it failed on the lime and flourished—in this 
order of success—on crab-apple and mountain ash. I have seen it on 
those rare hosts, the oak and a standard rose, and though doubtless 
it has a special fondness for the apple, I should say that its favourite 
host is the black poplar. In the Aisne district of France (from where 
some of the imported bushes come) some of the roadsides and little groves 
look like crowded rookeries. In the villages the poplars, much the 
commonest trees, are shorn for their winter fuel as well as their harvest 
of mistletoe. The poplar groves play the part of peat in Ireland, though 
of all woods poplar is one of the very worst for burning. It either 
refuses to burn or, if very dry, burns too quickly with little heat. 


A Police Biologist 

The old music-hall advice, “ Ask a Policeman,” has been quaintly 
justified by a traveller who brought over some chameleons from Africa. 
He wanted, and sought in vain for, a male of the species, and finally in 
despair asked a policeman in the Strand! The sergeant instantly, and 
with no sign of surprise at the question, gave the desired information. 


In the Garden 

In spite of admiration for the continuous cloche—the most protective 
of garden inventions—I have always felt an unreasonable preference 
for the old French bell-jar, which has become too cumbrous and expensive. 
Now I see that what one may call a bell-jar cloche is being made, and it 
should be a real addition to the armoury of the private gardener. A 
single, movable covering of this nature is, I think, especially valuable for 
such gourds as the pumpkin and squash (both too much neglected) and 
vegetable and custard marrow, which without movable glass have often to 
be sown too late for their full period of productivity. In regard to 
the flower-garden I have been astonished at the quick and thorough 
germination of the seeds of the annual carnations—Enfant de Nice and 


the rest—which deserve an immense circulation. 
W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Pedestrian Portrait 


David Lloyd George, The Official Biography. By Malcolm Thom- 
son with the collaboration of Frances, Countess Lloyd George of 
Dwyfor. (Hutchinson. 25s.) 

It used to be a Tory grievance that the Whigs had all the historians. 

Nowadays the Liberals might complain with hardly less justice 

that the Tories have all the biographers. Moneypenny and Buckle’s 

Disraeli and Mr. Winston Churchill’s study of his father are two 

of the most readable books in the English language. By contrast, 

Morley’s Gladstone is heavy going, and even Mr. J. A. Spender has 

hardly done full justice to the commanding personality of Lord 

Oxford. But Lloyd George has suffered worst of all. Last year 

we had Mr. A. J. Sylvester’s The Real Lloyd George. And now 

Mr. Malcolm Thomson has produced four hundred and seventy 

pages of fluent journalese which are presented to the public as 

The Official Biography of David Lloyd George. One is reminded 

of Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors which, as a distinguished 

Judge said at the time of their publication, added a new terror to 

eath. 

It is all a great pity. Mr. Thomson worked with Lloyd George for 
fifteen years and regards him with deep and affectionate admiration. 
He has made a close study of Lloyd George’s papers. He has had 
the collaboration of the Countess Lloyd George, who was for nearly 
thirty years Lloyd George’s confidential secretary and who con- 
tributes a preface to this book. The result should have been, in 
the words of the publisher’s blurb, “an immensely important page 
of history.” It might have lit up several episodes in Lloyd George’s 
career which are still shrouded in semi-darkness. It might have 
conveyed, by appropriate examples, his amazing gift of pictorial 
eloquence, which enabled his hearers to visualise the scenes he was 
describing (which might be anything from a mountain range to a 
race meeting) as clearly as if they had been thrown upon a screen. 
It might have explained, as distinct from merely recording, the 
unconquerable distrust with which he was regarded by politicians of 
a more frigid type, from McKenna to Neville Chamberlain. 

Mr. Thomson has scarcely attempted any of these things. Instead 
he has produced a chronicle, by no means complete, of events 
already tolerably well known. The book is full of small inaccuracies. 
We are informed that in 1918 “ Asquith . . . was defeated in the 
soundly Liberal constituency of Paisley.” In fact, as every school- 
boy, and certainly Mr. Thomson, ought to know, he lost his seat 
at East Fife in that year and returned to the House of Commons 
via Paisley two years later. However, the balance is redressed 
eighty pages further on, when Mr. Asquith’s rejection by Paisley 
in 1924 is attributed to East Fife. Then there is the statement that 
McKenna “turned Tory in 1923 and accepted Baldwin’s invitation 
to become his Chancellor of the Exchequer.” In fact the invitation, 
which was accepted subject to the unfulfilled condition that a seat 
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should be found in the City of London, came not from Baldwin 
but from Bonar Law. 

More serious are the omissions. One of the conspicuous features 
of Lloyd George’s career was the number and quality of his 
collaborators. He had a genius for using other men’s brains, 
Perhaps she outstanding case was that of Charles Masterman. The 
idea of national insurance originated with Lloyd George. But it 
was Masterman no less than Lloyd George who piloted the scheme 
through the- House of Commons and afterwards, as chairman of 
the Insurance Commission, brought it into operation. Mrs. 
Masterman has recorded in her diary how, through the almost 
interminable committee stage, Lloyd George never failed to ask 
her husband’s advice on each successive amendment and almost 
invariably took it. Beyond question this was one of the most success- 
ful partnerships in the Parliamentary history of our time. It is 
really rather staggering that, in the four pages which Mr. Thomson 
devotes to the passage of the Insurance Bill, Masterman’s name is not 
mentioned at all. And this is not the only such omission. Later in 
the book there are only the most perfunctory references to the help 
which Lloyd George obtained from such men as Philip Kerr, 
Maynard Keynes and Hubert Henderson. 

In dealing with the period of the second Labour Government Mr. 
Thomson tells us that, in the spring of 1931, “ Hore-Belisha set 
to work to draw together under Simon’s aegis as many as he could 
of the dissatisfied Liberals in the Commons” and that “ Lloyd 
George was well aware of this intrigue.” He does not, however, 
record that Hore-Belisha and his friends seized the opportunity 
offered by the annual conference of the Liberal Party in May to 
challenge Lloyd’ George’s leadership and his whole policy of working 
with the MacDonald administration. This, too, is a pity, because 
he might have described the speech in which Lloyd George dealt 
with the rebels: 

“There are people who say it was your business to go straight on 
whatever happens ; never mind, take the consequences.” (A voice: 
“Hear, hear.”) “My friend, there was before the war a great 
disaster somewhere in the middle of the Atlantic ocean. A great 
liner, full of precious lives, was going full speed ahead on a defined 
course. A wire came through the ether that there were icebergs 
on the course. The captain went straight ahead on the same course 
and one of the most terrible catastrophes that ever occurred in 
history was the result. Let me say this here and now. I am 
opposed to Titanic seamanship in politics. If the National Liberal 
Federation decides this afternoon to take another course I would 
advise my friends to put on their lifebelts, plant their deckchairs 
near to the boats—unless, of course, any of them have already made 
arrangements to be picked up.” 

It is quite true, as Mr.. Thomson points out, that after 1931 there 
ensued a period of marked coolness between Lloyd George and the 
official Liberal leaders. But here again the record is incomplete. 
What the reader is not told is that, after the General Election of 
1935 and the defeat of Sir Herbert Samuel, Lloyd George attended 
the first meeting of the Liberal Parliamentary Party and himself 
proposed the election as leader of Sir Archibald Sinclair. From 
that time until the-outbreak of the war he, Megan and Gwilym 
accepted the Liberal Whip and worked in almost unbroken harmony 
with the other members of the Liberal Opposition. 

The golden rule in biographies of this character is as far as 
possible to let the subject speak for himself. That is precisely what 
Mr. Thomson wil] not do, Even the memorandum in which Lloyd 
George proposed a coalition in 1910 is paraphrased. Why not give 
the original text? And, most regrettable of all, there is scarcely 
any attempt to reproduce Lloyd George’s private judgements on 
men and events. There was, for instance, his comment when he 
heard of Curzon’s defection at the time of the Carlton Club meeting. 
“The pro-consul has ratted.” Or his description of his first 
encounter with Neville Chamberlain, “I was appalled. The man 
had the smallest head I had ever seen. Never trust a man with a 
small head.” Mr. Thomson must have heard many hundreds of 
these commentaries, but hardly one of them does he reproduce. 

One day someone will write a life of Lloyd George. 

DINGLE Foor. 


Death and the Robin 


Encyclopaedia of Superstitions. By E. and M. A. Radford. (Rider. 16s.) 


In spite of shortcomings, this is a book of very considerable interest. 
Indeed, it would hardly be possible to collect an assortment of 
popular superstitions without exciting the curiosity, and even the 
alarm, of the reader. For superstition is a belief in the secret and 
awful connivance of great and little phenomena which affect in the 
profoundest way, as well as in the most ridiculous details, the entire 
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range of human experience ; it is a belief in a carefully delineated 
system of warnings and wardings, of cures, placations and invocations 
whereby the workings of our fate are discerned, evils avoided or 
happy fortune secured ; it is the commerce between the ignorant 
and the unbelievable, the token of man’s mistrust of uncourted 
providence, linking the robin on the window-ledge with a thing so 
tremendous as the approach of death. 

The authors have done well in bringing together a representative 
collection of popular beliefs, but the survey is incomplete and its 
area by no means definite. The book is a work of industry rather 
than of scholarship, and it certainly cannot be said to cover “the 
whole world,” a claim which is madé by Sir John Hammerton in a 
foreword. Thus the term “general” so frequently used in the text 
has no explicit meaning ; while such a phrase as “ general, especially 
in Scotland” is, of course, mere nonsense. There is also much 
overlapping, with needless cross-references and repetitions which 
could easily have been avoided. For example, the superstitions of 
the corpse and the right of way, of three cigarettes, of spitting on a 
baby and of iooking under the bed all occur twice over, and in two 
cases with identical comments and without crgss-reference ; while 
the bread and quicksilver superstition is given no fewer than three 
times. To be assured that a belief in the hare’s annual change of 
sex is “ absurd, of course,” can hardly be necessary ; and most of us 
know that Mr. Thomas Hardy was an “eminent writer.” There 
seems equally little reason for suppressing the name of Hawker of 
Morwenstow ; silver and ivory are not “stones”; and the expedi- 
tion of Clovis in 507 (here cited on the authority of “ Gibbons ”) was 
not “for Paris”: a fact which could have been verified by the 
reading of “ Gibbons ” with closer attention. Of the sketchy biblio- 
graphy at the end of the volume the less said the better. 

But, although deficient in scholarship and in no sense authoritative, 
this book has at least the value of a fairly representative selection. 
Moreover, some of the letters quoted by the authors reveal in a 
most entertaining way the prevalence of superstition among those 
who are not wholly illiterate. Someone, for example, assures them 
that the swallowing of small frogs is a genuine cure for cancer (“as 
scientific as penicillin”), while another dolt advocates the use of 
stewed mice (“from a pet stores”) as a remedy for nocturnal 
enuresis. 

Many of the superstitions, too, whether as the corrupted residue 
of primitive belief or as evidence of modern credulity, will astonish, 
depress or surprise the reader. In many cases inconsequence and 
inanity probably represent the decay of the original idea or a mis- 
taken variant of practice. It is not easy to see why ants’ eggs can 
be depended upon as an anaphrodisiac, or to trace the connection 
between the nail-parings of a child and his ability as a singer. Nor 
can one see why, if a man and a woman pour out tea together, it 
can be assumed that “ they will have a baby”; but this, it seems, is 
peculiar to Romney and is thus (very fortunately) localised. The 
reference to Holy Communion, which “ cannot, perhaps, be regarded 
as a superstition in the meaning of this vélume,” seems to me par- 
ticularly ill-considered ; the italics are mine. What is more, the 
reference to Aztec ritual is wholly inadequate ; it is merely one 
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illustration of a vast and extremely complicated theme. A more 
complete survey might well have something to say about the many 
pseudo-scientific superstitions: astrology, homoeopathy, water- 
divining and experimental spiritualism for instance, and one could 
also hope for a reference to the lunatics’ department in archaeology 
with its Druids and its wandering Phoenicians. And there is much 
to be said about the genuinely therapeutic value of suggestion in all 
curative superstitions and rituals, as well as the malignant influence, 
observable in mental and in physical symptoms, which is an equally 
genuine result of belief in superstitions of a minatory nature. 
C. E. VuLitamy, 


A Text-book for Mystery-Mongers 


Whitehall 1212: The Story of London’s Police. By Richard Harrison, 
(Jarrolds. 15s.) 


“REAL detecting,” writes Mr. Harrison in a concluding chapter on 
The Detective in Fact and Fiction, “is ten per cent. inspiration and 
ninety per cent. perspiration. Its entertainment value is usually 
slight.” The proportions, I believe, are about right, but much of 
the perspiration has entertainment value of a high order ; the trouble 
is that the most entertaining bits go unrecorded. This is a book 
by a journalist, and the product of painstaking, honest and objective 
enquiry facilitated by much official encouragement. One fine day 
a shockingly original book will be written by a former Scotland Yard 
chief” who is concerned, not to show how he unmasked head- 
line criminals with the deferential assistance of the Metropolitan 
Police, but to expose the real C.I.D. man’s feet of clay and the 
urbane bluff by which (perforce) he has to get most of his results. 
It will have much to say about anonymous letters, of course, but its 
author will also tell of the dubious arrests (euphemised as “ deten- 
tions”) which he had to make in the hope of finding wanted men. 
If he is honest, he will pay tribute to the tireless enthusiasm and 
energy of C.I.D. men and to their complete night-and-day obsessior 
with the case in hand. And he will also explain with indecent can- 
dour why “ Yard” assistance has to be sought by provincial Chief 
Constables to deal with murders that are well within the capacity 
of their own officers. (A favourite question with local police authori- 
ties interviewing candidates for the Chief Constableship is: “ What 
would you do in a difficult case of murder ?” Most candidates know 
their drill. “Call in Scotland Yard,” they say firmly.) But if he 
is too honest about it all, he will need to do it well enough to 
facilitate permanent residence abroad on the royalties—which could 
be handsome. 

I can think of many writers of detective fiction, however, who 
might profit by reading Mr. Harrison’s book. It compares il] with, 
say, Sir John Moylan’s Scotland Yard, which is still the best account 
obtainable, and which, even if Sir John had not been a Scotland 
Yard official, would still carry the greater conviction because it is 
well-written. But Mr. Harrison’s book at least recognises that there 
are other police forces in London—over a dozen, in fact—and he 
gives a careful though brief account of them, including the railway 
police forces, whose C.I.D. men’s experiences with expert travelling 
criminals would make an absorbing book in themselves and open the 
public eye to a remarkable organisation of which they know little 
or nothing. He has, indeed, covered a lot of ground, often toc 
quickly for his passengers to see the view. (“During the war, as 
can well be imagined, enemy raids kept the Metropolitan Police 
occupied ; the coming of peace brought little relief to Scotland 
Yard.”) And the gratified journalist in him has betrayed him into 
many reflections of a nature so ephemeral as to impair the permanent 
value of his book. Thus he is much concerned to name, with a 
kindly pat on the back for each, the numerous police officers wh« 
were in charge of departments at the “ Yard” when he was gather- 
ing his information, many of whom have almost certainly beer 
translated to other spheres by now. (Police “ executives” are birds 
of passage, and promotion spreads their wings.) But this may mean 
that he contemplates fresh editions, in which event he will have 
opportunities to correct certain errors of fact—and of law. 

Among errors of fact are his statements that the G.P.O. telephone 
girls at Scotland Yard “ work day and night in shifts of eighteen ”"— 
actually they are relieved by men at night ; that the Criminal Record 
Office registers lost and found property—this is the work of a Lost 
Property Office in a special department temporarily exiled to 
Lambeth ; and that the university boat-race is rowed between Barnes 
and Mortlake! His few errors of law are more interesting. He says 
that “attempted suicide incurs the penalties attached to attempted 
murder,” whereas the former carries a maximum of two years’ im- 
prisonment and the latter is punishable with imprisonment for life. 
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There is the assertion that it would be “ quite illegal” to employ 
special constables as strike-breakers, which is a misinterpretation of 
an old recruiting promise that “ specials ” will not be used as black- 
legs if the regular police should ever go on strike again. 

Mr. Harrison says that the “Cat and Mouse Act” was passed to 
make all Suffragettes register their addresses with the police. (Can 
you imagine it? “I believe in votes for women. I may shortly 
decide to knock a policeman’s helmet off, and there’s my address.”) 
The “ Cat and Mouse Act” was the Prisoners (Temporary Discharge 
for Ill-Health) Act, 1913, which enabled the prison authorities to get 
rid of sentenced Suffragettes who had made themselves embarrassingly 
ill by hunger-striking and to have them back in prison when they got 
better. There also reappears the widespread belief that the “ Judges’ 
Rules ” about the questioning of suspects in police custody have no 
application to anyone else—to the amateur detective, for example, who 
“can put the most improper questions to suspects and witnesses ” 
because he is “not bound by the Judges’ Rules nor yet by the laws 
of the land.” If he gets his evidence by improper questioning, it will 
be as valueless as if the police had done it—perhaps rather more so, 
since the judges are not very fond of him anyway—and a gift to any 
defending counsel. And in a brisk yet moving account of the Old 
Bailey trial of Harry Dobkin in 1941 for the murder of his wife, the 
jury are made to take the oath used in cases of misdemeanour. 

These and some similar discrepancies could be put right. Some 
unnecessarily controversial matter would remain—such as the asser- 
tion that the Army deserters in London have to “steal and defraud 
in order to live,” and are therefore responsible for a “ vicious circle 
of crime.” This, I think, is too sweeping and too convenient, though 
it has had the backing of recent annual reports of the Commissioner 
of Police. A man with no ration book or identity card can get along 
fairly well in London without anything deserving the name of crime 
if he knows the ropes or is in the protection of someone who knows 
them, and what he needs is oblivion rather than excitement. 

These suggestions are not carping criticisms, nor are they the 
antics of a reviewer showing off. This agreeable and potentially 
valuable book would be the better for their adoption. Even as it is, 
most of our murder-scribes ought to put their pens down and read 
it carefully before they write another word. R. H. Ceci. 





Marion Richardson 
Art and the Child. By Marion Richardson. (University of London 
Press. 18s.) 
Wuen the Tate Gallery and the Victoria and Albert Museum provide 
house-room for the exhibitions of the Society for Education in Art ; 
when a national newspaper organises a show of children’s pictures 
from 14,000 entries, and proposes to do so annually ; when a semi- 
official body like the British Council sends similar exhibitions all 
over the world with universal success—then the revolution in the 
teaching of art.to children may be said to be, if not complete, at 
least so well established that its validity is not seriously challenged. 
As the country which has played the most conspicuous part in that 
revolution (always remembering the work of Professor Cizek in 
Vienna), Great Britain has seen a good many books upon the subject 
appear in the last year or two. Some have been books of psycho- 
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logical speculation concerning the aesthetic impulse; some have 
been guides to method ; some have been little more than picture. 
books. Art and the Child is compounded of all these, yet none. 
In many ways it is thin, shapeless and a little naive. It contains 
no closely-knit theory of infallibilities, little that will be new to 
anyone with a receptive mind who has had anything to do with 
teaching children in the last decade. What does distinguish it is the 
simplicity and love and utter absence of pretention which shine 
from its every page—a sweet integrity that brings Sir Kenneth Clark 
to write in his introduction, “I believe that I recognise the same tone 
of voice which I hear in the dialogues of St. Catherine of Sienna.” 

Marion Richardson was one of the great pioneers in the new 
methods of art teaching. It implies no belittlkement of the work of 
all those others who were feeling their way independently in the 
same direction to say that she, more than any other single person, 
has been responsible for the success of the revolution, for the 
banishment of the copy of the bathroom-tap and the freeing of the 
child’s self-expression. This book is a brief, autobiographical record 
of her life, from her teens (“ When I was a child I possessed a certain 
skill in drawing”), through the period she spent teaching in Dudley, 
the meeting with Roger Fry at the Omega workshops, inspectorship 
with the London County Council, to the 1938 exhibition at County 
Hall which was the climax and justification of her career. 

All the while we see her evolving, almost by trial and error it 
seems, her own methods of releasing the creative impulses of the 
child and canalising them sufficiently for embryonic works of art 
to be produced. In this her especial contribution was the descrip- 
tion of a visual scene in words, while the children kept their eyes 
shut, so that a measure of selection was achieved through the teacher, 
and the children for their part were forced to use the inner eye of 
the imagination. Among the other devices she describes is that of 
forcing the children to contrive their own colours from whatever 
sources available, that they might appreciate the more the value of 
the paint-box when it was returned. Or she would encourage them 
to try to’ put their feelings into words (surely producing a classic 
response from the child who, asked what it is that makes a picture, 
replied, “When everything rhymes”). What emerges with crystal 
clearness is that techniques may be good or bad, but that all are 
doomed to failure unless they are sustained by that sympathy and 
love, wonder and delight, which Marion Richardson brought into the 
classroom. The book contains fifteen monochrome and twenty-four 
colour plates, which explains its price. 


1931, 1932 


Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939. 2nd Series, Vol. 
III. 1931-2. Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. (Station- 
ery Office. 21s.) 

It is good news to learn that a third series of these documents is to 

be instituted which will cover the period from March, 1938, to the 

outbreak of the war. We shall soon, therefore, have the dispatches 
concerning the Munich period—all the more necessary since the 
publication of Mr. Churchill’s book. The greater part of the docu- 
ments in this volume are not very interesting. They deal with the 
closing stages of the Reparation problem and its virtual end at the 

Lausanne Conference of 1932, the internal situation in Germany in 

the first half of 1932, the preliminaries of the Disarmament Con- 

ference, and the records of the meetings betaveen the British, French 
and American delegates during the first stage of the Disarmament 

Conference itself. 

Reparations takes up a good deal more than half the book, and 
the spectacle of the statesmen flogging this dead horse because 
they were afraid of telling the truth to their peoples is not very 
edifying. The British Government alone insisted that the time had 
come to announce that Germany would not pay any more. The 
French Ministers, though M. Berthelet confessed that the British 
view of the situation was correct, simply dared not say so. The 
United States Republican Government, aware that such a result 
would immediately cause a demand that th: Hoover moratorium 
should be made permanent, were almost equally alarmed. Britain, 
said Mr. Castle, complimenting the Ambassador on the energy with 
which the internal situation had been tackled, had thus shown that 
she could pay her debts to the United States. The attempt to get 
political commitments from Germany in return for the great con- 
cessions made to her resulted in no more than a vague Anglo-French 
declaration. 

The reports from Germany are mainly interesting in the various 
estimates of Hitler, who in this year challenged Hindenburg’s election 
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to the Presidency, rallied to himself all the splinter parties of the 
Right and many Communists and was clearly within reach of 
power. The dismissal of the Bruening Government was, however, 
largely due to the intrigues of the Junkers and the General Staff. 
The former objected to Bruening’s plan for splitting up the great 
estates in East Prussia, while the latter resented the forcible dissolu- 
tion of the S.A. and S.S., which they thought kept alive soldierly 
qualities in a disarmed Germany. Though the analysis of the situa- 
tion in Sir Horace Rumbold’s despatches is not very profound, it 
reveals the inability of all such classes to measure Hitler even when 
he had obtained in so short a time such amazing success. The 
soldiers clearly thought that they could make him their tool. General 
Groener told the Ambassador after an interview with Hitler that he 
“had formed the impression that Hitler was a visionary but quite 
a decent sort of man.” The Jewish banker, Herr Wasserman, an 
ardent Zionist, thought that, as Germany was a democracy, it was 
“essential” that the National Socialists should take part in the 
Government. 

The Ambassador himself was naturally disturbed by the fall of 
Bruening which he had not anticipated. He watched the insolent 
behaviour of the Nazis in the Reichstag with some alarm. But 
there is no note of urgency. “Incidentally, I know for a fact,” 
he wrote in February, “that Hitler recently consulted a fortune 
eller and was informed that he had no future.” After the von 
Papen Government had been formed, he reported without indigna- 
tion von Bulow’s impudent complaint “that he would have thought 
that the National Government in England which rested on a pre- 
dominantly conservative basis would have a certain sympathy with 
a Conservative Government in Germany.” 

The disarmament discussions show the insidious manner in which 
Germany pushed her claim to equality of armaments, never of course 
promised her in the negotiations of 1919. In these opening stages 
it is pressed under the guise of equality of method. On the other 
hand the intimate exchange of views between the British, French 
and Americans show a genuine desire to achieve a real reduction 
and limitation of armaments. But the three Governments still 
attached too much importante to particular methods which suited 
their own countries. They did not sufficiently realise the urgency of 
coming to agreement amongst themselves so that they might have 
the moral authority to prevent a resurgent Germany from rearming. 
The British Government, indeed, hardly recognised that the danger 
existed. “The object of the British Government was to promote 
appeasement,” Sir John Simon informed Count Bernstorff, who 
assured him that the German Government would be duly grateful. 

CHARLES WEBSTER. 
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Tue Hibbert Lectureship was founded in 1878 to encourage the 

study of religion in its historical, comparative and philosophical 

aspects, “ with the object of directing the attention of the British 

educated classes to the results of these studies and their significance 
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Introduction by Peter Quennell, Cruikshank’s plates. 10s. 6d. 
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for the reorganisation of religious life and thought.” Dr. Major 
who was for many years Principal of Ripon Hall, delivered the 
Hibbert Lectures in 1946, and they are now published in this book. 

Dr. Major weaves together some thoughts of Matthew Arnold 
and St. Augustine to reach a definition of civilisation as “the 
development of the divine nature of man in a society which is 
both divine and human.” eligion is that which arouses the sense 
of reverence and that which restrains. It is necessary as the inner 
side of a civilisation. Such a religion must be unifying, scientific 
and attractive. It should meet the philosophic, aesthetic and practical 
needs of all the citizens. Dr, Major believes that Christianity is 
capable of becoming such a religion. It would not be traditional 
Christianity. Only a liberal, inward and prophetic interpretation 
of the Christian religion can bridge the gap between the scientific 
humanists and the Churches. Dr. Major commends the Report on 
Doctrine in the Church of England (1936) as a step in the right 
direction. He makes the suggestion that a new commission might 
be appointed to include a number of eminent humanists in order 
“to explore in what way Christianity might be formulated so that 
humanists and traditionalists might co-operate as one great fellow- 
ship inspired by the spiritual ideas of the Gospel of the Kingdom 
of God.” Much of the book is devoted to an exposition of the 
meaning of the Kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus. In his 
chapter on education Dr. Major puts forward a plea for a simpler 
presentation of the common terms of Christianity—such as 
incarnation, atonement and regeneration. 

He admits that at many points his position is very close to that 
of scientific humanism. Yet he insists that a true humanism must 
rest upon a belief in a personal God. His sympathies are lay rather 
than ecclesiastical, and one might infer that he sees the best hope 
for the future in an interpretation of Christianity which is somewhat 
similar to that of the Society of Friends. Through all this attractive 
book there runs a note of serene optimism. Despite all the evidence 
to the contrary, Dr. Major holds to his conviction that man is 
essentially rational and religious, aesthetic and moral. Only at one 
point does pessimism break in, and that where we might least have 
expected it. “Christianity,” he says, “is hopelessly divided, and 
is not so near achieving reunion as it was twenty-five years ago.” 
The formation of the World Council of Churches in 1948 at 
Amsterdam is one of the hopeful signs to the contrary. 

The sharp distinction drawn by Dr. Major between the religion 
of Jesus and the religion about Him will not commend itself to all 
He says little about the problems of the Church and the totalitarian 
State, makes no comment on the Marxist challenge, and seems at 
times remote from the urgent problems of power conflicts in the 
world today. Dr. Major’s doctrine of man does not take enough 
account of what Reinhold Niebuhr has described as “ the limitations 
of the human imagination, the easy subservience of reason to 
prejudice and passion, and the consequent persistence of irrational 
egoism, particularly in group behaviour.” Marcus KNIGHT. 


End of the Bismarck 


The Bismarck Episode. By Captain Russell Grenfell. 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

CAPTAIN GRENFELL’S, is, I think, the first full-length critical account 
of the ‘ Bismarck’ operation, which resulted in the destruction of 
the two largest ships in the German and Royal Navies in May, 1941. 
It is not an affair about which professional opinion on either side 
is unduly sensitive ; rather the reverse. The value of this new book 
is therefore two-fold ; it is a corrective to mere praise of the way in 
which affairs were conducted, and it is—like the six-day operation 
itself—an affair of mounting excitement which at moments becomes 
almost intolerable. It has the unity of,a classical play: time, area 
and action are on a large scale, but they can be grasped by lay 
intelligence. The theme has, moreover, a beginning, a middle and 
an end, besides the cardinal dramatic elements of suspense and 
“recognition.” It will, in fact, always have an artistic as well as a 
factual appeal. 

The main critical elements in this new study as are follows: 
material failures on the British side, such as caused the ‘Hood’ to 
blow up, although perfectly disposed to defeat her enemy ; failures 
in the gunnery apparatus of both the ‘King George V’ and the 
*Prince of Wales ’—both then new ships; questionable tactics in 
Admiral Holland’s line of approach to the ‘ Bismarck,’ in his direc- 
tion of fire (he was probably shooting at the ‘ Prinz Eugen’ instead 
of the main target), and in Sir Philip Vian’s use of his destroyers 
in the night action of May 26th to attack instead of to shadow. There 


is further criticism of the lack of { part of the 
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G.B.I. QUIZ, No. 12 


What sort of income does a G.B.I. 
Beneficiary possess ? 





The Governess with the non-Contributory Old 
Age Pension cannot normally have more than 
£132 p.a. The Governess with the Retirement 
Pension is allowed to have £160 p.a. Both incomes 
are inclusive of G.B.I. benefit. If she is not living 
rent-free or has to live in a boarding-house, life is 
very difficult for her, and simple amenities are 
often beyond her reach. 


If you had £2 10s. or £3 per week for 
everything, could you live or just 
exist? If you think the latter, will you 
send a thank offering to the G.B.I. to 
buy some of the extras which you will 
yourself enjoy this Christmas ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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And besides the fishermen themselves, we have 
the young trainees for the fishing industry 
looking to us now for amenities and spiritual 
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British ships. This was a constant preoccupation with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—one which should now have been eliminated by 
the use of fast oilers with the fleet. 

In few respects, does Captain Grenfell leave his story incomplete, 
and when another edition is called for, they could be dealt with in 
appendices. He gives no account of exactly how the ‘ Prinz Eugen’ 
escaped, and of her course after slipping her pursuers, although 
presumably the full facts are now known. Moreover, a section 
would have been welcome as to how and where the ‘ Bismarck’s’ 
supply ships were disposed, and how many were actually intercepted 
and destroyed. But so far as the main action is concerned, he has 
added a piece of sustained narrative to the history of the war, in 
which there is a judicious blend of strategical and tactical apprecia- 
tion, and of illustrative human touches. Among them were the 
alarming but fortunately harmless ship v. aircraft encounters between 
our own forces—once when naval aircraft attacked the “ Sheffiel 
once when the ‘Rodney’ shot at the ‘ Ark Royal’s’ planes. And 
there are “if’s” in every chapter. One of them is, if the * Hood’ 
and ‘Prince of Wales’ had disposed of the ‘ Bismarck’ with severe 
damage to themselves, could the ‘ Norfolk’ and ‘ Suffolk’ have sunk 
the ‘Prinz Eugen’? Well handled as those County cruisers were 
throughout, they would surely have been fortunate to complete a 

task they had begun, as shadowers, so well. 

Human failures on either side were few, and, as usual, German 
material was astoundingly good. This operation, and Lord Fraser’s 
action against the ‘ Scharnhorst’ two and a half years later, may 
well have been the last mainly big-ship actions to be fought in an 
area over which fleets have manoeuvred for centuries. The great 
difference between the last and any former maritime war, so far 
as the “line-of-battleship ” was concerned, is that capital vessels 
had grown so powerful, complex and above all so costly, that in 
1939-45 each one represented at least a squadron in earlier terms. 

It is possible to exaggerate the importance of the ‘ Bismarck’s’ 
destruction, but not reasonable to argue that winning the Battle 
of the Auiantic was less vital to our national existence than winning 
the Battle of Britain. Of the interest, as history, of incidents therein 
no doubts can exist. OLIVER WARNER. 


Tory Tract 

Coming This Way ? By Derek Walker-Smith. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Opposition has two formidable myths to overcome before it is 
successful in wooing the British electorate. The first myth is that 
Socialism is synonymous with efficiency, and the second is that a 
Conservative victory at the polls would mean a return to the political 
climate of the ’thirties. The Labour Government has done a good 
deal of spade-work to clear away the first myth, but the second looms 
almost as large as ever, in spite of the efforts of publicists such as 
Mr. Walker-Smith to kill it. This short tract for the times is one 
of a number which have been published since 1945 by young Tories, 
who have a faith at least as sincere as, and a prose style considerably 
more lucid than, the dreary succession of left-wing pamphleteers who 
flooded the market in the years leading up to the war. 

Yet somehow this sensible little book misses fire. It is persuasive, 


‘Sampson Low. 
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chatty, tolerant, but not inspiring. As nourishment for the Con- 
servative rank-and-file it will do very well indeed, but it is not 
much use as a stimulant to the indifferent. That, admittedly, is not 
its primary purpose ; it is not addressed to Marxists or near-Marxists, 
But this being, as Mr. Walker-Smith regretfully admits, a political 
age, the reading public has grown used to rather rumbustious 
political argument. _It is easy to prove that the messianic Socialism 
which became fashionable in the last twenty years was based on 4 
lot of false arguments—and Mr. Walker-Smith reargues the case 
against it with considerable skill—but when this hope is removed, 
what is left ? The messianic dream is not readily abandoned, and 
people disappointed in their search for it in one direction are likely 
to set off after another will-o’-the-wisp. Mr. Walker-Smith has a 
good chapter on “ The Politics of Plenty,” and in the idea of 
“plenty” is the germ of a solution to his search for a constructive 
answer to Socialism. Whether the answer satisfies the multitudes or 
mot, they would do well to follow an intelligent guide like Mr, 
Walker-Smith in his search. Epwarp HOobckIn. 


Inca Land 
A Wanderer in Inca Land. By Christopher Sandeman 
House. 45s.) 

Untit the arrival of the conquistadores Writing was unknown to the 
people of Peri. No contemporary written records exist, and even 
the early chroniclers such as Garcilasso de la Vega were dependent 
for their information on mere oral tradition. The history of Inca 
civilisation has therefore to be put together laboriously by archaeco- 
logists. Hence the importance of the discovery of the jungle-covered 
fortress of Machu Picchu by Hiram Bingham in 1911—an event 
which was commemorated in October, 1948, when the explorer 
(now an active ‘man of seventy-two) himself opened the Hiram 
Bingham Highway, which in future will make it possible for tourists 
to reach that remote Andean city in reasonable comfort. Impressive 
photographs of Machu Picchu are the centre and climax of Mr. 
Christopher Sandeman’s album. Like all his other photographs, 
they are accompanied by fluent, interesting paragraphs, and also by 
quotations from poetry that is quite unconnected with the subject. 
To the four shots of Machu Picchu the travelling botanist has fitted 
verses by Lamartine, Frances Cornford, Byron and Victor d’Auriac. 
A few words from Bingham—or even from a later visitor such as 
Paul Morand—would have been a happier choice. 

A Wanderer in Inca Land is not a book to read at a sitting but 
to—there is no equivalent in English for the French verb feuilleter, 
It would be a sumptuous Christmas gift. But it is more than that, 
for it contains the heart of Peri. Anyone who knows Peru, or 
Bolivia, or the northern regions of Chile, and who turns these pages, 
will desperately wish to be off to those high-perched tropical valleys, 
that crystalline air, those “wild retreats among stupendous rocks” 
—and the flowers. The author has brought home some rare Andean 
plants which may be seen in the herbaria of Kew Gardens and 
Oxford University ; but they are even more spectacular when photo- 
graphed in their own ambiente. 

Mr. Sandeman’s text—if we ignore the unfortunate facility for 
inappropriate quotation—provides an admirable running com- 
mentary. It is easily read and is packed with miscellaneous informa- 
tion concerning the people, their customs, their history, their country 
and its flora. For example, an effective photograph of the Amazonian 
jungle—a difficult subject for the photographer—is accompanied by 
comment of this kind: 


(Phoenix 


‘At the river’s margin the press of plant life forms an impene- 
trable wall of green, with roots protruding from banks of oozing 
mud ready to crumble at flood-time when the rise of the river tears 
great gaps in the forest’s face, in a few months’ time to close again 
as though they had never been... . 

The great river and its tributaries are the only means of travel 
through the primeval forest ; a thousand yards or less from these 
flowing roads and the wayfarer is hopelessly lost in the overwhelm- 
ing exuberance of tropical plant life, a land of grey-green twilight, 
where no landmark, no horizon, often not a glimpse of the sky enables 8 
him to guess at his direction.” 

Except in its Amazonian passages, the book—like Pert itself—is 
pervaded by the mystery of the Incas. Pert: is indeed haunted by 
that powerful and secretive caste upon which Spain grafted another 
race—just as upon the massive masonry of Cuzco she erected Her 
own lovely, but fragile, churches. Sflent, frugal and inscrutable, 
the Indian of Inca heritage is ever-present in the heights and the 
valleys. While the Spanish churches crumble and need constant 


repair, their Inca foundations remain as secure and final as the 
GEORGE PENDLE, 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
January 4th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
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ACROSS 8, 32. Is aunt's mixture at the works ? 
—— ’ i. « - + 11. Ail don’t earn in this direction. 
1 Gatecrashers paradise ? (7, 4.) 13. He goes cubbing, so to speak. (5 
7. This bird is frequently late; don’t 14. It gives 21 a turn. (3 hia 
take it for a model. (3.) 17. So much turns on it. (5.) 


9. Well covered for voting. (5.) 19. Long , ; . 
: : . Longfellow thought it never wasted. 

10. The classical cOme-back. (9) 21. He provides a word for 14. (3.) 
11. When to mend and make do? 22. Flatten the hills? (7.) 

G, 4.) P iin Genel indice 
12. The fox. (7.) 23. eae.) favourite periodical 
15. Smoke. (4.) ; 24. Chinese puzzle. (7.) 
16. Shoal of spongy objects. (7.) 27. Stones may be, friends should be. 
18. These charges at last show altera- 5.) : 

tion. (7.) 28. Pipeline under the ocean. (5.) 


20. Where the Occident begins? (4, 3.) 32 See g. 


SOLUTION TO 


23. It has the flavour of a phobia of 
rodents. (7.) 

25. Procure a supply of eastern clogs. 

26. The batsman who won the tricks ? 

29. Ca. (4, 3.) 

30. A batty sort of time. (9.) 

31. Jungle money. (5.) 

33. Boating without Crosby. (3.) 

34. The pedilar of dreams should be 
practised in this. (11.) 


DOWN 


}. Impudence; some can stick it. (3.) 

2 Golden bus (anag.). (9.) 

3. The same again. (7.) 

4. But Lancastrians bow! them too. 

5. Demand of the Cockney footpad, 
and where. (7.) 

6. Upon which it depends es to 
whether life is worth kving. (5.) 

7. It goes to the making of a golden 


voice. (5.) i i 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 8th 

The Winner of Crossword No. 507 is: James M. R, Morris, 1, Clifton Terrace 
Haymarket, Edinburgh. ; 
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Learning 


WITHOUT 
seeing 


HILDA is making good progress at 
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children, to educate them 
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blind community. 
The blind have 
many needs. Your 
support can help to ‘ 
maintain this great work. 
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under the National As*isiance 
Act, 1948.) 
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Photius 


The Photian Schism: History and Legend. 

bridge University Press. 35s.) 
Tue name of Photius is associated with the great schism between 
the Churches of East and West in the second half of the ninth 
century, and his actions have long been regarded as being to a great 
extent responsible for the rift between the two branches of the 
Church. The rift brought with it the severing of political ties, and 
the weakening of the Christian bastion in the East at the time of 
Moslem ascendancy. Had it never taken place, the course of 
Byzantine and East European history might well have been very 
different. A book which is devoted to a profound and penetrating 
examination of the réle played by this man has thus implications 
of a far wider character than its title at first sight suggests, and, 
at the hands of so learned and able a scholar as Dr. Dvornik, it 
becomes inevitably much more than mere biography. It becomes 
in fact history, for it puts forward vital evidence affecting the whole 
political and social structure of the age. 

The book is in two parts. The first deals with Photius himself 
and with the events which marked his life and led up to the schism. 
The second is devoted to an examination of the views that have been 
held with regard to him in the West from the time of Photius 
himself down to the present day. The result of the enquiry, 
summed up in a concluding chapter, is that Photius was by no 
means the somewhat blackguardly figure that western tradition has 
made him. He was, rather, in the words of Dr. Dvornik, “a great 
churchman, a learned humanist, and a genuine Christian.” He has, 
indeed, long been recognised as a good scholar. But Dr. Dvornik 
has shown, by his penetrating research, that he was also a good 
man. And if this contention be accepted, the whole story of the 
schism assumes a new aspect, and we see it as based on a misunder- 
Standing rather than on a dispute of principle. 

Authorities may wish to dispute points of detail. On the broad 
issue, however, Dr. Dvornik’s thesis would seem to be proven. As 
has often happened in the past, profound scholarship has once more 
enabled us to correct a long-established misconception. It is to be 
hoped that further researches of similar profundity may permit the 
correction of other misconceptions, and so bring closer completer 
understanding between East and West in the future. 

D. Tasot RIce. 


By F. Dvornik. (Cam- 
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Novels 
By Frangois Mauriac. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 


The Unknown Sea. 


Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. 


Something in the Heart. By John Lodwick. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
Valerie. By Morchard Bishop. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
The White Witnesses. By Helen Spalding. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


M. Mauriac is one of the few living novelists to whom the adjective 
“ powerful ”"—once so beloved of literary critics—can be applied. 
He writes with an intense, almost a tempestuous, force about the 
life of the emotions. The intellectual, political and social problems 
that possess so many modern writers scarcely exist for him. His 
characters, fixed in a small area south of Bordeaux, are set, like 
those of Miss Compton-Burnett, in the pre-1914 era of the morality 
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of manners. The advantages and disadvantages of these self-imposed 
limitations are immediately evident in the work of both these dis- 
tinguished writers. .M. Mauriac, like Miss Compton-Burnett, is 
completely master in his own world, but his novels are so similar 
that only the addict tends to read all of them. His world, also like 
that of Miss Compton-Burnett, is dominated by the family ; his 
families, like hers, dominated by elderly women whose monstrous 
egoism disguises itself as unselfish ambition for children and home. 
Where, however, Miss Compton-Burnett’s characters are given 
mainly intellectual expression, those of M. Mauriac fling themselves 
into “a world of spume and blown sand .. . an infinity of passion.” 
This is “the unknown sea” in which the two elderly mothers of 
the book have immolated all considerations but those of the purpose 
of their lives that gives them power. Rose, the young girl, one 
of those who “at the very beginning of their journey . . . are amazed 
by the bitter violence of the wind and taste of salt upon their lips,” 
when tempted to lose herself in that sea, chooses rather to retrace 
her steps. 

The Unknown Sea (translated so excellently that one is never for 
a moment aware that one is reading a book which has been written 
in another language) tells of a family left penniless—the family of 
Revolou, a great lawyer who has ruined himself and committed 
suicide. The eldest son, Julien, a young society man, says to his 
schoolboy brother: “You don’t know what it meant socially te 
be a Revolou. . . . I couldn’t have climbed higher. I have 
sometimes refused to shake hands with a man; no man has ever 
refused to shake hands with me. Those I once ignored will now 
be the first to pretend that they don’t see me.” Julien takes to his 
bed and says he will never get up again. Who could now close 
the book and fail to discover what happens to Julien? Once 
involved in the affairs of a Mauriac family, the reader cannot, and 
certainly would not want to, struzgle free. But Julien is only a 
minor interest in the emotional storms that follow the Revolou 
scandal. On the night of the suic:de. Madame Costadot, mother 
of two young men whose fortunes are involved, forces Madame 
Revolou to sign away her dowry in their favour. Rose Revolou 
is engaged to marry Robert Costadot. In spite of his mother’s 
opposition, and temporarily sharing Pierrot’s disgust at her greed 
on their behalf, Robert refuses to break off the engagement ; but 
in the end he is too weak, too frivolous. Rose, overworked and 
grown plain and shabby, begins to disgust him. The scene in 
which he makes his final, brutal break with her is scarcely bearable, 
and the reader, engulfed by Rose’s despair, emerges exhausted. 
All that follows—the social descent of the younger Revolou boy and 
Rose’s realisation of the danger of her power over him—comes as 
anti-climax. The compelling force that has carried us so far drops 
suddenly and,-given time to think, we become critical. 

M. Mauriac, one realises, has an odd lack of confidence in his 
ability. Perhaps some of his power comes from the fact that he 
feels it necessary to hammer in his point and, at the end, give a 
final blow for good measure, with the result the reader gets 
the full impact straight from the page. Gide’s subtlety may have 
a delayed action; Mauriac takes no risks. Having, for instance, 
drawn in iron the contour of his Léonie Costadot, having made her 
motives and self-deception clear to anyone of average intelligence, 
he must still tell us: 

“She lay awake till dawn turning the matter over and over in 
her mind. She did not see that what she was really doing was to 
build a fortress in which she could 4ake refuge from remorse, 
from something she had recently done in a house in the Place de 
la Bourse; to conjure into oblivion those gloomy Revolou faces 
that moved about her bed with fixed, inexorable eyes.” 

The second half of the book, which, in the complexity of its 
implications would call for a greater creative effort than the first, 
has a limping air. Denis Revolou’s marriage to the land-agent’s 
vulgar daughter is never made completely credible, nor does Rose’s 
desolation hold us as did her passion and despair. The scene in 
which Pierrot Costadot, the young poet who loves Rose, meets 
Landin, the Revolou evil genius, is not sufficiently significant to 
the whole to prop up (as one feels it is meant to prop up) the 
comparative weakness of the concluding chapters. Landin, in spite 
of the work put in on him, remains a flat character, and his murder, 
instead of seeming pertinent to his whole life, is come upon by 
the reader unawares. 

None of this, of course, is to say that Mauriac as a writer is not 
overwhelmingly superior to ninety-five per cent. of other novelists 
at work today. In turning from The Unknown Sea to the other 
books on this week’s list the critic necessarily moves to another 
plane of criticism. It would, anyway, be unfair to Mr. Lodwick, 
fer instance, to discuss his work as though he intended it to be 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD 


A STRONG POSITION 











At the annual general meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., held in 
London on December 21st, the chairman, M:. Eric Miller, reviewed the 
balance-sheet and accounts which showed that the available profit for 
the year amounted to £603,213, the highest figure recorded in the com- 
pany’s forty-year existence. Provision for income tax and profits tax 
in the U.K. alone absorbs £344,730. 

The balance-sheet shows a strong and liquid position. Investments 
and current assets together exceed current liabilities by nearly two and 
a half millions sterling. 

In the consolidated balance-sheet revenue reserves and undistributed 
profits stand at over £1,500,000. Sundry stocks £1,632,000 and sundry 
debtors and bills receivable £3,396,000, give an indication of the wider 
trading activities of the organisation as a whole. 

Mr. Miller gave his usual review of conditions in the territories where 
the company is established overseas and of the position in the tea and 
rubber-producing industries. Of the latter he said: “The outstanding 
feature is, I think, the wonderful recuperative power shown by the 
plantation rubber industry which, despite disturbances in the principal 
producing territories, is now turning out natural rubber at about the 
same rate as in the peak year 1941. With minor: fluctuations the record 
of the rubber industry is one of steady, almost phenomenal, expansion, 
and I for one refuse to take a pessimistic view of its future progress in 
the service of mankind, Violent fluctuations in price are, however, 
thoroughly detrimental to producers, manufacturers and consumers. The 
International Rubber Regulation Agreement of 1934, which operated 
until the Japanese overran the Far East, showed how fluctuations can 
be kept within reasonable bounds, and it seems to me that the best 
interests of world trade would be served by the adoption of some such 
measure within the terms of the I.T.O. Charter.” 

In his tribute to the whole staff he said, “ without their talented and 
loyal co-operation we could not be presenting accounts which give so 
much cause for thankful satisfaction. We have indeed first-class teams 
representing us in many territories, and may well be proud of the manner 
in which they are upholding the best traditions of our race.” 

The report was adopted and a final dividend of 20 per cent. (making 
25 per cent. for the year) on the deferred ordinary stock was approved. 

At the ensuing extraordinary general meeting special resolutions were 
passed with reference to age limit and provision of pensions for directors. 
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Sey THE 
AA’ ENDANGERED 
A PIMPLE 


The lady in our carriage was telling her friend about the burglars 
who had visited her little house in London and, with a minimum 
of fuss and noise, removed the family piano. Why, she had asked 
the policeman, do people do such shameful things ? Lady, he had 
replied, you don’t understand human psychology like we do ; there 
are plenty of folks round here would take the pimple off your nose. 


And, in fact, the standard of honesty does seem to have deterior- 
ated. Right and wrong are not understood with anything ap- 
proaching the old clearness. The great pagan virtue of courage 
stands higher than ever ; virtues connected with sentiment—kind- 
ness, for instance, and generosity—flourish no less; but plain 
humdrum principles like honesty and justice have lost ground. 
And the fault is ours because in the last thirty or forty years we 
and our schools have taught steadily Jess about right and wrong. 


We have to learn and teach again the old integrities, just as we 
are learning and teaching again wise old doctrines such as thrift 
and the use of money for social, as well as personal, gain. 


Could we send you our “* Guide 
for Investors”? (2d. post free) ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


For Social Saving—Managing Director—Eric Bass 





























| Christmas Appeal 

| A really warm fire and perhaps some little unexpected 

| gift would bring such joy to 440 pensioners, mostly 

aged and infirm and hundreds of others now being 
cared for by the 


Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid 
Association 
Patroness : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 


This Christmas please remember those who have found 
sadness and poverty in their old age. 
Appeal S. : 74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 
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similar boys and girls from unsatisfactory homes 
are receiving education, moral training and 
spiritual guidance which will fit them to take 
their places as worthy citizens in the world. 


PLEASE HELP THE SOCIETY IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Patron ; H.M. The King. 
President : Admiral of The Fleet, The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Chairmen and Treasurer : Francis H. Clayton, Esq., O.B.E. 
General Secretary : F. Brian Pelly, Esq., A.F.C., 
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more than ephemeral entertainment, but, as such, it is very enter- 
taining indeed. In his story of a man who breaks away from an 
unfaithful wife and becomes entangled in a fantasy of spivs, circus 
performers, black marketeers and petty crooks, the author writes 
with a witty, almost a wicked, pen. He should, however, guard 
against overdoing it if he has an eye to his sales, for his description 
of a man and his wife as “man and superior domestic servant” 
will seem to the great female reading public today too true to be 
funny. 

Both Mr. Morchard Bishop and Miss Spalding deserve more 
space than I have left this week. Mr. Morchard Bishop is an 
established writer with a gift for presenting life with a most 
depressing exactness, and in Valerie his gift is used to the full. 
Poor Valerie, a lovely, intelligent, sensitive girl, is trampled upon 
by one male after another until she becomes littke more than a 
doormat. I believed every word of it, but was none the happier 
for that. 

Miss Spalding’s The White Witnesses is less convincing, but 
equally depressing. Like many poets who turn to prose, this writer 
does not see the difficulties of the new medium sufficiently clearly 
to be able to overcome them. Her ignorance (or should I say 
innocence ?) of the art of the novel results in crudity of construction, 
a muddle of too many and too similar female characters, and some 
uncertainty as to the direction of the book’s main threads. These 
flaws apart, it is the book of a writer who is trying to look at life 
through her own eyes—an effort so rarely made in these days that 
one would wish her to learn the trade and try again. 

OLIVIA MANNING. 


Shorter Notices 


Thomas Chatterton, (Muller. 10s. 6d.) 
THERE would be, perhaps, two justifications for writing another 
book on Chatterton—already the theme of so much biography, fiction 
drama, poetry, literary criticism and painting. The discovery of 
new facts would justify it or the interpretation of the old facts in 
a modern way. This book has neither justification. It collates, 
but gives nothing fresh. Nor does it finish the story, for it ends 
with extraordinary abruptness after Chatterton’s death but before 
the full controversy on the Rowley Poems sets in. It keeps, too, the 
romantic-hero point of view. Phrases like “ his still aspiring and 
unconquerable spirit” abound, and the literary criticism is, effusive. 
All the same the Chatterton story remains astounding for its 
evidence of extreme precocity. The boy who committed suicide 
before he was eighteen had not only invénted a whole series of 
fifteenth-century incidents, characters and poems in such detail as 
to cause a major literary controversy but had among other things 
written for the papers in the style of Junius, had produced satire (so 
coarse as to be unprintable) and had written a dramatic interlude 
(accepted for performance at the Marylebone Gardens) on the amours 
of Jove. And though there is no particular reason for the facts to 
be recorded again with rather jejune hero-worship, this biography 
has its interest, telling as it does, more about something we half- 
knew already. It is the sort of book that might well be enjoyed by 
adolescents. 





By John Cranstoun Nevill. 


The Minor Tradition of British Mythology. 
(Rider. 16s.) 
Mr. SPENCE has a vast store of knowledge about monsters, mermaids, 
seal-folk, giants, ogres, laidly worms, lake-ladies, hobs and boggetts. 
Something (which is not style) gives this book a most engaging 
quality. Perhaps it is that the reader feels that its author half 
believes the legends that he recreates here in a tantalisingly brief 
form. Modern anthropologists of the school of Radcliffe Brown 
hazard that the beliefs and traditions of a people always have a 
definite “ social purpose,” and have been handed down because they 
uphold something without which a given society might fail to hold 


By Lewis Spence. 


together. What can be the “social purpose” of these “minor 
traditions” ? Sometimes an awful warning, sometimes a heroic 
example ? It is fascinating to read this summary of a vast mass of 


familiar and not so familiar legend with this idea in mind. Mr. 
Spence would be the first to agree that the quality of British folk- 
tales must not be judged entirely from his pages. For of tales that 
need art, detail and deployment in the telling he usually gives only 
a reminding summary. Parents and guardians might note that some 
of the best of them are to be found in their best versions in Jacob’s 
English Fairy Tales and More English Fairy Tales, now fortunately 
in print again. Mr. Spence, however, recalls to us many more than 
Jacob tells. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AN external balance by 1952—at a modestly higher standard of living 
than we now “enjoy”—this message of Britain’s four-year plan 
under Marshall aid is not calculated to tend people rushing towards 
the stock markets either as buyers or sellers. The investment moral 
is plain—that luxury industries’ shares should be avoided except 
when they are offered on knock-out terms, and the emphasis must 
remain on shares of the essential companies whose business is closely 
bound up with capital construction schemes, the export drive and 
providing the necessities of austere living. Those are broad generali- 
sations which need to be examined in relation to changing prices and 
yields—and Government policy—as time goes on, but they afford a 
rough guide to investment priorities. The facts, as set out in this 
latest White Paper, are sobering enough, but they provide no ground 
for fresh alarm and despondency. 


SHELL-V.O.C, DEAL 

The City has been much occupied during the past week in 
attempting to judge the fairness of the amalgamation terms offered 
by the Shell group to shareholders in Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
V.O.C. are already closely associated with Shell, who own a sub- 
stantial investment in the company, through interlocking directorates 
and trade agreements. The proposal for an outright financial merger 
is obviously linked with Shell’s plans for segregating the Venezuelan 
assets of the whole group. At first sight the offer of two £1 Ordinary 
units of the Shell Transport and Trading Company for each 13s. 4d. 
Preference or Ordinary share of V.O.C. looks decidedly generous, 
From the standpoint of market values it meant, when the deal was 
announced, that V.O.C. shares standing at £6} were being offered 
the equivalent of nearly £7}. It also held out the promise of a 
substantial increase in income, in that for each 13s. 4d. V.O.C. share 
paying a dividend of 24} per cent. holders were being offered two 
£1 Shell Ordinary units paying 7} per cent. free of tax. 

Why, it may be asked, are some V.O.C. shareholders in some doubt 
as to whether the offer is worth accepting ? The answer is that 
although the V.O.C. dividend for 1947 was 24} per cent., available 
net earnings were approximately 125 per cent., and, further, increased 
output in 1948 accompanied by high selling prices will almost cer- 
tainly mean a fresh rise in net profits this year in spite of higher 
costs. Some holders of V.O.C. shares therefore feel that what are 
superficially attractive terms offered by Shell do in fact make 
insufficient allowance for this wide margin of earnings over the 
current dividend rate. 


GROUP EARNINGS SECRET 


What one needs to know before final judgement can be passed is, 
of course, the rate of earnings on Shell Transport ordinary capital, 
so that a true earnings comparison can be made. Unfortunately, the 
Shell group has not disclosed group earnings figures, although the 
City has not been left in any doubt that the published profits have 
greatly understated the real position. Here, it seems to me, is an 
opportunity for the Shell directors to discard their secretiveness and 
lift the veil on the earnings figures of the group. It would certainly 
be unfair to expect V.O.C. shareholders to exchange a dynamic equity 
with such a large earning cover for the admittedly broad-based 
equity which Shell Transport Ordinary units offer without being 
given something more to go on than is at present available. 

At £37 Shell £1 Ordinary units offer a yield on the 7} per cent. 
tax free dividend of 2 per cent. net, or nearly 4 per cent. gross, not a 
very generous return, ‘but one which would probably be judged more 
than adequate if the group’s profits were known. V.O.C., at £73, 
offer an even smaller current yield, but now carry the option of 
exchange into Shell on the terms described. Since I regard Shells 
as a good long-term investment, the same verdict must be given for 
V.O.C. I must add that I would make the proposed exchange rather 
than remain an “ outside ” shareholder as soon as the Shell directors 
disclose even an approximate consolidated earnings figure. 
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Classificd advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 





PERSONAL 


DRESSED notepaper, 500, 18/6; 1 000, 
A 30,6; post free. Samples on request.- 
Trieste, Enniskillen, Northern freland. 
FADED PHOTOGRAPH or snapshot 
‘A ean be used as a successful guide for 


f 


4 
oi] pertrait or miniature. Family and pre- 
sentation portraits from life at London 
studio or your home by Royal Academy 
exhibitor.-Call or write, Goprrey HAYMAN, 
Hans Galleries, 6-7, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
GREAT saving. Suits, Overcoats 
s& turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade super 


WALKSER'S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
Works Lr., Ilford Lane, 
(Dept. 76). 

ANTIQUES and Furnisainc.—A_ choice 

4% collection of Georgian chairs, easy 

chairs, dining tables, bureaux, tallboys, 

chests. Persian rugs, mirrors, ornamental 
china. Chinese porcelain and ivories, cut 
glass, && Inspection invited.— WILLIAM 

Wittetr, Lrp., Sloane Square, 5.W.1. Tel.. 

Sloane 8141 
VOID FURS,GOT BY TORTURE.— 

4 Write for Fur Crusade leaflets, telling 

how to kill domestic animals and poultry 

humanely Also esk about humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, moles —Majo VAN 


tailoring 
TAILORING 
Iiferd. Essex 


pen Byt, 49, Treguater Road, London 
8.W.10. 
WARM, DRY BED for id. a week 


Evectric BLANKET 


The W =r -* 
luxury Ask 


costs only 91/- in 
for leaflet —Warm- dow Se. Lrp., Leigh- 


on-Sea, 3 
] RAND NEW. COUPON _ PREE.—Off 
White Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 ins., 
22/6 each. Cream Calico Lengths, 7 ft. x 
2 ft.. 12/6 each Grey Boxed Linen Mat- 
tress Cases, 6 ft x 27 in., 20/- each. Carr 
free Satisfaction or money bac 
Conway, Ltp. (Dept 454), 139-143, 
Newington High St., London, N.16 
~— SUFFERERS (48939 and 48940) 
Husband and wife, both 7 
income; need help to 
extra heating. etc. Please help 
” to care for them. These are but two 
a = any sad cases for whom funds are 
rgentiy needed. Jewellery welcomed and 
sold NATIONAL SocreTy For CANCER RELIEF, 
Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria St., S.W.1. 


Cidences. SERV ICE.—Private rest- 
dences hotels, clubs and _ schools, 
ete., thoroughly cleaned throughout. Walls, 
carpets, and furniture included 
flooring resurfaced and polished 
London or provinces a AND 
CLEANING Co 3 3ros- 
5. W.i 


—H 
Stoke 


small 
| diet 


enor Gardens Mews North - Sloane 
Cero AND MEDALS.—Best prices paid 
for collections, also for gold and rare 
ver pieces. Seaby’s oa ee Coin and 
Med Bulletin, 5s er annum.—B. A. 
SEABY ra! = 65, Gt Portland Street, Lon- 
Speed up your compost 
useing the Chase Bin, the 
neatest, handiest most practical vet 
devised. The stout wire framework, tnree 
yuare and three feet high, is ample 
allotment or small garden Easily 
Line with sacking, card, or steut 
keep heat tn and rain out. Pest 
free, 12s. 6d.—Cuase, Lrp., 33. The Grange, 
Chertsey 
bya SAVED.—All articles 
wearing apparel turned from 110s. Also 
repairs, cleaning &c.—Call or write, 
RENEW-WeaR. Lrp.. 15, Buckingham Palace 
Rd. S.W.1 (opposite Royal Mews). 
ABBey 7348 
YREDIT terms offered by G. Apams & 
Son, Ladies’ and gent’s private tailor, est. 
1810. West End cut and fit, finest materials 
in stock. 190. Strand. W.C.2. TEM 2611. 
BeectRic ‘CENTRAL HEATING " tn 
4 your home for only £110; no main- 
tenance; mobile, economica! three heat con- 
trol, and humidifier; attractively finished 
standard cream.—Ocean Home Appliances, 
99a, Park Lane London, W.1. GRO. 4627 
kM GRATION? If you are thinking about 
4any part of the British Dom'rions get 
Roy Lewis's comprehensive Shall I 
Emiorate? Published bv Phoentx House: 
at or through any bookshop, price 15s 
for Loss oF Hair—Dehydrocholesterol 
Est. 1934.—Write to CEnTRAL LONDON 
New Bond Street, 


Cc MPOST BIN.- 
making by 








f tailored 





Lavoratornies (T.S.). 37 
W.l. MAYfair 1075-477 
NIFT PARCELS —You can send Tea, 
W Coffee, etc from Dominions to civi- 
lians and Service personnel itn Europe.— 
Write, F. Owen ann C 162, Overdale, 
Ashtead, Surrey 
] ANDBAG REPAIRS. alterations. re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or | sor 
estimate.—Remak& HANDBAGS * 
Brompton Road, (Corner beauchamip places 
3 turnings from Harrods. 


EAL'S re-make and fre-cover divans, 


box springs, and mattresses.—-Write 
for folder, “‘ Re-making Bedding,”’ Hear & 
Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1. 
} EALTH HORIZON—an illustra‘ed 

quarterly magazine for the discrimin- 
ating reader. In January: Lord Hor ‘er 
introduces a series of special articles on 
Rurvmatism. Five shillings for 4 issues.— 
Tavistock House North, W.C.1 


|} OUSE OF COMMONS.—Having over- 
printed about 150 copies of a letter 

recently sent to the H. of C. I shall be 
leased to send ® copy while they last 
anyone interested, post free on appii- 

. jon to F. W. Batcu, Wickham Bishops 
Dex 





long. 
,12 panels; 





= | gf PERFECT SHAPE,” by Arthur 
planalp An up-to-date book on 
setenal Health and Figure Culture at any 
age Forewords by two Medical Doctors. 
7s. 6d. from all booksellers. 
NVISIBLE MEND1ING.—Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten ym ey invisibly mended 
in seven days; laddered stockings in three 
days.—Call or send marking damage, Bett 
INVISIBLE MENDERS, LiD., 22, New Bond 
. 1. 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burns, tears and 
moth damage repaired in 7 days. 
Laddered Stockings in 3 days.—Send (mark 
damage clearly) or call, KNITWEAR SERVICE, 


Lip., 46, Oxford Street. London, W.1 
(Tottenham Court Road end 
EODIAN STYLES IN YOUR OWN 


4 MATERIALS.—Leopian Lrp., will be 
pleased to make up materials to your 
measurements in any of the Leodian styles 
Charges, natvie. bg trimmings, from 55s 
Write for style book and_particulars.— 
Leopian, Lip 48), House, 
Leeds. 

N INIATURES exquisitely painted on 
4 ivory from any photograph y 
or a ae Royal Academy. Specimens sent. 
Yacre House, Parbo! Lancs. 
New PARACHUTES (1) Pure White Silk 
16 panels; cach pane] 36 in. at base, 
tapering to 1 in, and 84 in. long. 4 Par. 
32/6, 4 P 60/-, Whole Par. 115/-. (2) 
Primrose Nylon 25 panels; each panel 36 in. 
at base, tapering to in. and 140 in. 
7/6 per panel. (3) Cream Cambric, 
each panel 20 in. x 60 in. and 
2 in. at top. Whole Par. 22/6. Car 
Satisfaction or money back.—H Conwat 
Lrp. (Dept. 28, 139/143, Stoke Newington 
High Street. London, 11.16 
ARQUET and all types wood flooring 
re-surfaced and polished also panelling. 
Additional machines permit prompt atten- 
tion. Wood and composition flooring laid 
by expert stafl. Town or country properties 
attended Estimates Free.-Davip LANFEAR 
AND CcMPANY, 32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews, 
North, 8.W.1 SLOane 1050 
RESENT-DAY STRAIN.—Particulars 
regarding Training in Relaxation com~- 
bined with rest in beautiful and peaceful 
surroundings within easy reach London, 
can be had from Secretary, Langley Rise, 
King’s Langley 

‘MOKE—To Your Heart’s Content. The 
. perfect Herbal Smoking Mixture 1s 
Heath & Heather's No 64 
per 4 oz. packet and is a blend of 
quality British herbs.—Send Is. 8d. for & 
acket of No. 64 to Heath & Heatuer L10., 

ept. No G.22, Herb Specialists, St. 
Albans 

‘PEECHES, Addresses, etc., prepared 
b From half-a-guinea Send details.— 
“ Vox,”’ 14, Moffat Rd., Dumiries. 
YTAMPS. — Big range of Georgian 
\ Colonials, many scarce, all 1d. each.— 
Approval, CHEEsemMAN, 16, Addisco.nbe Rd 
Watford 
4 bas - CARNATIONS of Raoul Martin, St 

Remy de Provence. Giant Chabaud, 
Enfant de Nice, Compact Dwart Guaran- 
teed hand-sorted seed from the_ ori l 
strains selected by the successor of Mon 
Chabat id. The cultivation of these Anr 


tions famous for their hardiness 1d 
ik blooms 


Union 











on of sweet-scented 
thin the reach of all 2y should be 
sown Now under glass to produce fine plants 
for bedding out April—May to flower 
throughout the Summer Also Monsieur 
Martin's personal selection of the finest 
Continental ** Border "’ ypes—(Selfs 


Fancies and Bizarres) Details of colours 
and varieties, with full cultural instrie- 
tions, from G. B._Roserts, Davington, 
Faversham, Kent. Recognised by 
sional and home gardeners as the 
Carnation Seed obtainable.—Ask the 
that grows them ! 
as i - NEW YORKER.” 
issues for sale. Best 
wit 336B 
YODDLERS TO GRARDEATHERS flock 
to our Serv Meetings and Clubs 
This Evangelistic “Social Welfare, Medical 
and Youth Work is a necessity That is 
why we need your support. Will you please 
help?—Superintendent, The lev Ronald 
. WwW ollom East End Mission, 583, Com- 
mercial Road. London, E.1. 
‘TO PEOPLE WHO WANT TO WRITE.— 
d now for free booklet describing 
Home-study Courses to help 
iters work saleable 
Courses, in Short Stories. Article Writing, 
Screenwriting etc.. by Beverley Nichols 
Enid Blyton, Jon Brophy and other famous 
authors.—.ScHooL OF AUTHORSHIP Lrp., 
Gloucester House. Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2 (Dept 90). Commended by 
leading editors and publishers 
Te those entitled under wills marriage 
settlements, anruities and legacies 
advances arranged from 4 per cent 
Gtazier and Sons (Estab. 1760) Pro 
GLAzIER AND Sons, Ltp., 48 Mount Street. 


man 


Last two years’ 
U.S.A. satire, 








Park Lane, London, W.1. MAYfair 3159 
and 4145. 
WATCHES WANTED.—New, Old Dis- 
used. Out of Order. Top prices paid 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return AY’s 
(SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
y YJANTED, OLD BOOKS, prior to 1780, 
with coloured plates of Flowers, Fruit, 
Herbs. Birds, Costume, Views _ etc Write, 


G. L. Baxer, 96, Elms Vale Rd., Dover, Kent. 





LITERARY 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- 
4 scriptions arranged to all essential 
periodicals Send for descriptive leaflet 
SP. Tuomas & Co., 32. Wesicliffe Drive, 


Ss 
Blackpool 
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OR, SALE.—ComPteTs VOLUMES OF THE 
* Times from 1933 to 1946 paarve- 


volumes. to each reat —botnd in full 


Tam _ and lettered old on spine. Write 
Co. pt., The Specta or, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLanne 
: iat Lip., Wine Office Court, Fleet 
St.. 


wera FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
booklet.—Tu® REGENT es yt (Dept. 
85G). Palace Gate, Londo’ 
WV areas ON WRITING. - —Professor B 
Ifor Evans discusses the —— of 
the writer te-day in a stimulat gb article 
in the currenteissue of Joun O'LONDON’s 
WEEKLY Other distinguished fin 54 
to the number are Robert Lynd, Richard 
Church, Phyllis Bentley, Pamela Hansford 
Johnson and J. C Trevin, JoHN 
O'’Lonpon’s is once again fully available 
everywhere, 3d. sk your newsagent for a 
copy to-day 
FOU WANT TO WRITE 
Poetry, Radio Plays—and_ see yourself 
et the London School of Jour- 
nal sm with 30 years’ experience of teach- 
by_correspondence show you the wa 
lew Courses: English History. (by 
Hampden Jackson) and English Literature 
(by L. A. Strong The only school 
under the patronage ‘of leadiny newspaper 
roprietors.Free book from Prospectus 
EPT., LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM, 57, 
essen Square, London, W.C.1. 
4574 


Stories, Articles 





EDUCATIONAL 


} OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, etc. 
Posta)] Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec. 


Ent.. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., B,Comm,, 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, Diplomas, Sch. Cert., 

H.S.C., etc. Low fees vw Pro- 
spectus Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Dept. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894). 


B93, 
DAEs. LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W il.—Individual Tuition fo 
Examinations Navy Special Entry, 
Entrance (new scheme), Ist MB., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matricula- 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarships 
Successes: Services, June, '48--Navy Execu- 
tive 9th, Royal Marines Is Sandhurst 
3 places.—Tel.: Park 7437. 
rea SERVICE. HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE, etc. Tuition for new exams., 
including preparation for interviews, by 
Davigs's, who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates and other 
exams ~ courses for Inter, B.Sc 
(Econ.) and LL.B. Separate accommodation 
for tuition for Public Schools Entrance.— 
Davies's 54 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. 
WES. 6564 
N AYFAIR 
4 57, Duke 
ing for High Grade are 
vacancies left for 1949-195 


Y‘CHOOLS ‘ND CAREERS.—Parents and 
others desiring information regarding 
Schools and careers for boys should con- 
sult: THe "UBLIC AND PrepaRaAToRY SCHOOLS 
Year Boox. This is the official Look of the 
Headmasters’ Ccnterence- and of the In- 
corporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools It gives detailed and up-to-date 
information about all the public schools 
and ee atory schools with a section of 
practical guidance on careers and 
qualifications and preparat ions for 
The 1948 edition ts obtainable through any 
bookseller or direct from the publishers, 
. & C. Biack Lrp., Soho Square, London, 
W.1, price 15s., by post 15s 8d, 
TF\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
LEGE, South Molton 
May 6306 
WW ORDBLINDNESS Difficulties in read- 
ing and spelling treated by individual 
rapid method Educational Psychologist 
can accept a few more cases. Adults and 
children.—Box 334B 


SEC RET ay AL COLLEGE, 
Stree 1, prov ides train- 
Few 





rial Posts. 











COL- 
Street, W.1 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engugement Order of 1947 applies, 


PPLICATIONS invited for the post of 
Assistant (female) in the Travel 
Department of the National Union of 
Students, to be responsible for planning 
detailed programme for American students 
visiting Europe sunmer 1949. Position 
tenable in the first ‘nstance until Septem- 
ber, 1949. Young graduate with qreanne 
experience preferred. Minimum salary £ 
a.—Applications, with copies of 
monials, to the Travei Organiser, N.U 
Ends-eigh Street, W.C 1, vot later than 
December 31st 
J ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Scotr Howse FurtHer EpvUcaTION 
Hertrory.—Apviications are invited 
appointment of an ASSISTANT 
and Social Studies at 





testi- 


CENTRE, 
for the 
Teacner of English 





this newly-opened Centre. Interest in de- 
velopment of day and evening classes 
required: the appointment will be on a 
two-se asis.—Applications, within 
three weeks of the appearance of this 
notice, to the Princtpat, from whom fur- 


ther particulars may be obtained. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, Reading — 
4 Housekeeper required for a School 
Boarding House, to commence duties to- 
wards the end of April, 1949 Further 
articulars from the Bursar, Leighton Park 
hool, Reading Applications to be re- 








ceived not later than January 8th 


MUSeum 













ELLERMAN 
UCKNALL 





SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Avenue 1011, 











THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOYLES 


FOR YOUR 
‘CHRISTMAS 
GIFT Bee 


ah at ad 


= 








119 ~ 125 


CHARING CROSS RD 
‘LONDON WC ae 
Gerrard 5660(16 tines). 

Open 9-6 (ine Sats 


* 


7 














856 


HE Governors of tae Harve 
M 


Trost 
have appointed Miss . GO. Watkins, 

| Head Mistress of Erdington Grammar 
hool) as Head Mistress of h 


School in succession to Miss K. M jest 
Qway. MA D.Lit.. who is retiring ‘n 
April, after 25 years’ service 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, leanan, Niceata. 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND Economic 
Researcu.—Applications are invited for the 
9st of Director of the above Institute. 


> 


he appointment will be for a period o 
five years in the first instance and will 
Carry a salary, depending on the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the holder, of 
£1,500 per annum, p.us £450 pet annum 
expatriation allowance with the status of 
rofessor, or a salary in the range £1,000 
£1,356 per annum plus £300 to £400 
expatriation allowance. with the status of 
Senior Lecturer, together with free passages 
to and from Nigeria, annual leave in the 
nited Kingdom with passages paid, | | 
ayment of contributions to any ap pproy 
uperannuation schem> to which the — 
elongs The rimary responsibilities of 
the holder will be to initiate and organise 
the Institute and to plan and conduct 
xial and economic research in British 
est Af a, but he may be required later 
to ur some teaching duties.—Appli- 





giving particulars of age, academic 


cations 
qualifications and published writings, tw- 
gether with the names of three referees 
who can speak from personal knowledge of 


the character and abi.ity of the candidate. 


ghould be sent not later than the 3ist 
March, 1949, to the Unoer Secretary oF 
tate. Research Department, Colonial Office 
anctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
mdon, S.W.1, from whom further par- 
ticulars regarding the appointment can 
obtaine: 
TICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE.— 
(Rectona Councit of Aputt Epuca- 
1on).—Applications are invited for & 
enton TuTor-Orcaniser in Child Psy- 
chology Salary £625 (N.Z.) per annum 
rising by annual increments of £25 to 
£725 (N.Z). The successful applicant will 
warry out his or her duties under the 
direction of the Regional Council of Adult 
Education and the Director of Adult Educa- 
tion The appointee will be required to do 
organising and tutorial work throughout 
the Victoria University College district and 
be resident in or near Wellington.—Further 
articulars and information as to the 
Brechod of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary. Association of Uni- 


ey of the British Commonweniih. 32, 
‘oburn Sq 
Bate for the 
ebruary 28th, 
A fete COUNTY COUNCIL, in 
collaboration with the University or 
Beisto..—-URcuront ANOR CoLLtect.— 
Appointment of Assistant to the Warden.— 
It is proposed to appoint an officer who 
will act as Assistant to the Warden of 
Ureht. font Manor, Residential Adult Col Nege, 
and as an additional Restventiat Tutor in 


Wiltshire under the Department of Adult 
Bristol. 


T osing 
applic ations is 


Education of the Uniyersity of 
The fficer appointed will be expected te 
down. half his time to the duties 


Resident Tutor. Candidates should a 
@ University Degree. Salary will be £500 
rising by annual increments 


per annum, 
of £25 to per annum .—Application 
forms and further particu'ars may 


Cisrk of THE COUNCIL, 
County Hall, Trowbridge, and should be 
returned, as soon :s possible, and not later 
than thre: weeks after this announcement. 


Ww" RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL.— 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL OF THE 
Lacy Mase: Coutecs or Puysicat Eo ~" 
—The West Ridin Authority have acquir 
for use as @ teachers’ training college the 
part of Wentworth Woodhouse, a 
Jarge and famous mansion built in the 
a8th Century by i? -y 4 ———. 
nding w in its o e 
yi . in =e south S 


obtained from 


rounds in open - 

he Riding It wn as 
ady Mabel College o Ph sical Education 
nd will yk y provide three-year 
Course for omen students It will 


on in Sept Ke. 1949 with 50 students. 
Re aI will be attached to the Insti- 


e colle 

tute of Education of either Sheffield or 
eeds University aa tudents i, a Fuo- 
cessfully complete the course wil 

quality teachers. All students Ht: 
ceive @ general training in physical .- 
Rion and later im the course La | will be 
RBblie to exercise a preference for more 


advanced work either on the science side 
{ the curriculum with emphasis on physio. 
ogy, remedial work and hygiene, or ez- 
ending into the arts through drama and 
he dance. It ts hoped that there will 
levelop a definite liaison between this col- 
lege and the Arts college which the Com- 
open at the same tim 
at Bretton Hall and which is also situat 
ie the south of the Count The Education 
ymmittee invite applications for the 
pf Principal of the college from 7 
ith convictions about A ty: 
jon: they need not y* cered 
Bpecialists The — oO 
25—£1,000 per annum, 
nd residence.—Further ore oF Se appli. 
ation form which m 
ithin four weeks from the appearance. 
ig advertisement, may be obtained from 
he Chiet Education OMfcer. County Ha', 


ake 


mittee intend to 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND) 
WANTED 


time, for literary and scholastic wor, 


} BLE Secrerasy wanted. possibiy pai:t 
A nteresting work 


oi typing essential 


nd recreat.on.— 
Entered as second-class 
Portugal St., 


Box 333B 


Kingsway, WC 





j 
| 


THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 24, 1948 


B B.C. invites applications for the t 
e of Assistant in the Persian Section 
Overseas Services. The duties consist of 


translating and reading news bulletins, 
news commentaries and talks on a wide 
Variety of subjects, and taking part in 


radio plays and other programmes. Candi- 
dates must have a good speaking voice, a 
om rehensive knowledge of English as well 
rsian and the ability to trans.ate 
From English into simple stylish Persian 
They will be required to undergo a written 
translation test and a voice test. Starting 
Salary £540 (may be higher if qualifications 
and experience are exceptional) rising by 
£35 to £785 maximun. Sh a candi- 
date be selected whose qu Cations are 
not entirely the initial 
ment may be with starting salary 
£470. rising by £30 to £680 maximum 
Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Cc 





Orricer,. B.B Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, marked ‘ Persian Assistant, 
Spt..”" within 7 For acknowledge- 


ay 
ment enclose stamped addressed envelope 
B.C. invites applications from British 

e Nationals for the post of Procramme 
ASSISTANT, to act as deputy to the Pro- 
gramme Organiser, in Yugoslav Section of 
the Overseas Services. The duties of the 
st include taking charge of the Section 
m the absence of the Programme Organiser, 
making written contributions to pro- 
grammes and assisting with productions 
Candidates should 


in the economic and political developments 


in that country knowledge of the 
Serbo-Croai language would be an advan- 
tage although this is not essential. Start- 
ing salary £610 (may be higher if qualli- 


xperience are exceptional) 
£890 maximum.—De- 


fieations and e 
risin by £40 to 


tail applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
B.B.C., Broadcasting House. London, W.1, 
mark “ Yugoslav P.A.. Spt..” within 
7 days. For acknow-edgement’ enclose 
stamped addressed envelope 
XPORD Hisroay Grapvuate; French, 
German; Ex I-Corps. Wide interests 


Any offers of employment considered.—Box 
339B 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 


AYSWATER 2548 Bed and breakfast, 
s., 10s., d.. £1; over 4 days, s., 8s. 6d., 
d., 15s. 6d Res. by ‘phone or letter.— 
. Beartiz, 6 Leamington Rd. Villas, 
2. Three mins Pad 
IOLKESTONE.—Winter guests 
every comfort, good food 
Box 330B 
Te Let Furnished, 3 to 6 months, from 
Jan. ist. 2 miles Dorking on ‘bus 
4-roomed wooden bungalow. All 
. gas lighting; telephone. Mod- 
erate rent to suitable tenant.—Box 337B 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


QS& ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE, M.P. 
for London University, speaks on 

UATE TEACHER SALARIES at 
Bishop Partridge Hall, Church House, Great 


received, 
3 gns.— 





Smith St., Westminster, at am. on 
Priday December 3ist All graduates 
and students welcome. Admission free.— 
Further particulars G. T. A., 157-159, 
Abbey House. Westminster 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Extension 
ire A course of 12 weekly lec- 
*The Writer. the Theatre and 
Audience,” will be held at the 
epreridee Hall, Senate House, Malet Street, 
1, om Mondays at- 7.15 p.m., begin- 
Eos January L7t 1949 Speakers will 
include Professor Ellis-Fermor, Dr B. Ivor 
Evans, hristophe- Hassall. E. Martin 
Browne, Peter Ustinov, Miche! Saint-Denis. 
Fees for the whole course 15s.; for single 
lectures 2s.—Application for Course Tickets 
to the Accountant, University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1 


EXHIBITIONS 


yours ant Ao -—-£ Charing Cross 
w.c PaInTINGs by XENIA 
Berxtiesy and a CoLBouRN 9-6 daily 
(inc, Sats.) until 29th December. Adm 


L. DAVID. An Arts Council pation 
e tion. THE TATE GALLERY, until 
Jan. 16th, weekdays Sundays 
32 to 6. Closed Xmas Eve and Day, open 
Boaing Day 2 to 6. Admission free. 
40°99 YEARS OF MODERN ART— 
Pp — and Modern. Exhibition 
Contes? 





by Institute of 





Academy Hall, 163, Oxford St.. W.1 
Daily 10-10, Sunds rs 10. Admission ve 
CONCERTS 


OYAL SLanet HALL 
B.C resents 


HENRY 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
(Winter Series) 
JANUARY 10th to 22nd 

pros Y¥ 


, at 0 
.B.0, SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALCOUM SARGENT (Jan. 10th- 
14th, 18th. 
atte 5 ROBINSON (Jan. 15th and 
it 
Al seats reserved: 3s.. 64. 5Ss.. G., 
1s. from Hall (Ken. 8212), and a 


“Seasons (Prom).: 12s., from Hall on 
2,000 Promenade, 2s. available night 4 ‘at 
doors only. Prospectus 1d. (by post 2d.) 


appoint- | 


and a keen interest | 





rlOT 


oo 


2 


Recormmended 
Ashley Courtenay 





"I am a part of all that 1 have met.” 
y of the 1948 edition of my hardy 
Annual “ Let's Halt Awhile,” price 65., 
are available at leading booksellers. 
Profusely illustrated it describes some 
450 of the really good hotels of Great 
Britain and Ireland, >! your bookseller 
has sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 

Price 65. 64, post free. 


BALLACHULISH HOTEL, ARGYLL. Where 
the mountains meet the sea, On the shores 
of Loch Leven amid magnificent Highland 
scenery. Good food and every comfort in 
country hotel. Fully licensed A.A. 
R.A.C., Service Garage. Special Residential 
terms during winter months. Enquiries to 
Manageress. Tel.: Ballachulish 239. 


BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. 
Special New Year week- end, Friday, 31st 


December, to Monday, 3rd January, £4/10/- 
inclusive New Year Festivities. Resident 
Director: Mrs. R. J. Bray. Tel.: yest- 


bourne 63333 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- 
ciative of a country home. Golf, Tennis, 
Billiards, Bridge, and creative Chef. 
Licensed. Te!.: Ravensbourne 1172. 


CHANNEL eee Come to Britain’s 
furthest south, T. BRELADE’S BAY 
HOTEL, JERSEY, "te paradise isle, where 
Austerity has not permeated Be weather 

Winter in comfort facing the south 
the sun and free from restrictions. 
and a half nours from London. 
Write R. H. Colley. 


eat wervunee. SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
A well-appointed hotel of dis- 


tinction and charm. Beautifully situated 


on own foreshore facing South Lovely 
sands, running water and telephone all 
bedrooms Club licence. Tel.;: West 
Wittering 3228 


Surrey. THE 
comfortable winter 
All 


En08.erte..® GREEN, 
LODGE HOTEL for 
residence at very reasonable terms. 
rooms fitted h. & c. and gas fires. 
Beautiful gardens and good food. London 
only 20 miles. Egham Station buses es 
Green Line coaches pass oor Tel 
Egham 197/359 pen for Christmas; 

special festivities. 


EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
HOTEL. “The Gateway to the West.” 
A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the reiics of a more 
leisured age yet replete with every modern 


amenity Well eposiates bedrooms. 
vv ow Cocktail Lounge’ and Lift. 
R.A.C., A.A Telephone 4071-2. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Lon- 
don’s Country House Hotei half-hour from 
City and West End. Residential accommo- 
dation for long or short stays. Many 
rooms with private baths, all with Post 
Office telephones. Hard tennis court. Golf 
course adjoining. Fully licensed From 
8 gns. E. Victor, Managing Director. 
Tel.: Hendon 1456. 


MARLOW. The famous COMPLEAT 
ANGLER Hotel welcomes winter visitors 
with warmth, comfort and good cooking. 
Private bathrooms available. 31. miles 
from ndon Excellent Golf Courses 
nearby. Tel.: Marlow 15 





MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD. A seventeen 
bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel, where 
the Resident Owners aim at the hi ghest 
Standard of Catering and Comfort. A most 
suitable Hotel for Winter residents. Tel 864, 


NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HA 
HOTEL. The Sunny Sussex ay 
enticing, especially with this Country 
House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one’s 
base Comfortable beds, plentiful fare, 
Own riding siables. Hard tennis court. 
Dancing. Golf, Licensed. From 6 gns, 
Tel.: Ninfield 330. 

PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. THE 
CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH, 
eep warm and well by staying here, 
Facing the sea, the sun and the south, 
Central heating. Private suites. Apply 
Manager. Tel.: Penzance 471. Under the 
same direction: Ship Hotel, Chichester; 
Royal Duchy Hotel, Falmouth. 
PULBOROUGH, Sussex. By the South 
Downs. CHEQUERS. 1 hr. London, nr. 
Stn. Unusual comfort. Old-world charm, 
delightful, sheltered location. Central 
heating, log fires—really warm. Farm pro- 
duce. Varied and appetising meals. Excel- 
lent golf, tennis (hard), riding, lovely 
walks. Admirable centre. Buses. Ideal 
for Winter residence. Special terms, 
Licensed Telephone: Pulborough 986, 
Scottish Resident Proprietors. 


RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
West End. Tel.:+ Richmond 3763. 


SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
Sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, good catering and 
personal service. Under the personal 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. From 
54 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 


SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
sunny positioned family hotel, under the 
personal direction of Mrs. W. S. Sanders, 
offers comfort and good catering in a 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness 
of its climate. Tel.: 90. 


THURLESTONE, &. DEVON. THURLE- 
STONE HOTEL. First-class —, a 
Seaside country hotel. Over 100 

fitted with hot and cold AA. melee 
and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 
stone 382. 383, 384 


TORQUAY'S GRAND HOTEL, where you 
can Winter well, for nowhere abroad will 
you find that traditional British regard 
for personal comfort and a Chef more 
Sympathetic to individual needs. A sulte 
or a sunny bedroom? Whatever your 
personal requirement write to S. R. Paul, 
the General Manager. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in @ 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
and the Coast. Fully licensed. First- 
class cuisine Cocktail Lounge and 
ballroom Free G on own sporting 
9-hole course, Tel.: 20331 (3 lines). 














WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL 
¥ Coacm To Nics.—Daily Service; no 
night travel. Return fare £13 10s.— 
Contours Newman Street 
*Phone enquiries to Museum 8499 and 6463. 
I PORT for the inner and 
advanced enthusiast.— inclusive 
arrangements. 


25 Cockspur Street London S.W.1. 
Whitehall 5387-9. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


Curr HEAD HOTEL, Carlvon By 8t. 
Austell, 3. Cornwall.—F °F Liter 
quarters, honeymoon or a break from b 1d 
ness. is comfortable ‘hotel is beautifully 
og and cent. htd. incl. bedrooms. 

ctor. Sports 
Cit 7 mins. walk for Squash, Badminton, 
tennis courts. Golf 
surroundings an¢@ mild 
1 terms extended visits. OGlub Lic — 

ar 125. 


RESTAURANT Cars 
CONTINENTAL AND SwNwack Bar, pO. 





Granville fiace Orchard Street, W 
MAYfair 5125. Between Mount Royal and 
11 p.m. Tables 


J gg Open 11 a.m. till 
quae e for dinner. Lunce ond DINNER, 
No house charges.) «nowned for our 





excel ent cuisine ao astries from our own 
Private parties catered for. 


))ORTFIELD HOTEL, Stpmours, S. Devon. 
Under Royal Patronage AA,****, 
R.A.C. Dignity without ceremony; sublime 


comfort without ostentation; perfection in 
yy and service and a grand _— 
the Every amenity pected 

9 Grst-class hotel. including + full I licenoe, 

EAL’'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 

serves food and wine in quiet 

civilised surroundings. O for morn. 

ing coffee, lunch and tea.—196, Tottenham 


Court a W.i. 
HE CAVENDISH. AT EASTBOURNE.— 
On a well-earned holiday you deserve 
te do oo well. Enjoy every comfort 
Cavendish om the Grand Parade. 
First-<c ass service and cuisine. Ps 4 


e 
JINTER IS WARMER at Farringford, 
unique ot Went house hotel near 
Isle Wigh Shelter 
anidst a lovely wood 
estate i © 4 


the sea, where 
riot in early spring. Your warmth 
comfort completely —, x8 to 6 

hot-water bottle in bed. 
4 Partioulariy omild climate, 
produce from kitchen garde 

Garage. Terms from 6 gns. weekly.— 
eteils to Tos. Cooz anp Son., L., 
Dept. FAR/11/K, Berkeley Street, London, 

W.1. or branches. 


es 
> 
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